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HUNTING A MAN DOWN. 


is very hard to make the detective 
understand that he qwes anything to 
society. His moral sense is never eulti- 
vated. He quite as often prevents a 
criminal from reforming as he prevents 
justice from overtaking him. Captain 
Ydéung once told me of several cases 
where the stupid indiscretion of the offi- 
eer had loaded society with outlaws. 
One was that of the well known One- 
eyed Thompson, who early in his career 
was saved from the clutches of the law 
by some friends, who raised a sum of 
money for him and sent him out West. 
He settled in a thriving town on the 
berder, and, changing his name, made a 
most praiseworthy effort to become a 
useful member of society. He opened a 
store, won the respect of the towns- 
people, was actually made selectman, 
and was in a fair way to live long and 
die honored for his many virtues, when 
he suddenly turned up on the streets 
here again. 
*“ Hulloo,” says Captain Young, “I 


thought you had ‘squared it’ and was 


eut West.“ 

“Yes; I thought so too,” says Thomp- 

son. But it was no use; one of your 
men did my business for me.”’ 
„It seems that this detective, sitting on 
the veranda of the new hotcl opposite 
the store which the reformed man had 
opened, spotted bim.“ Well, I’m 
blessed if there isn’t One-eyed Thomp- 
son!“ Some of the people guessed not. 
Ob, no! that was Mr. Simpson, a re- 
spectable and prominent citizen. 

“Oh, ho! it was, eh? If that isn’t 
‘One-eyed Thompson, the burglar, then 
I' go back and join the church.“ 

i All up,“ said Thompson. “I’m done 
for. Here I am, captain. It is one of 
yeur men that fixed me.“ 

And so well fixed was he that he be- 
came the most noted law-breaker of his 
day. It is the easiest thing in the world 
to hunt a man down when he is trying 
to be honest with his own record against 
him. There is a case on record of a 
young man in a prominent dry goods 
house in this city, who, ina moment of 
temptation, forged a check on his em- 
ployers. It was a peculiarly painful 
affair. The lad was well connected, and 
wher the detectives made the discovery 
it almost broke his parents’ hearts. How- 
ever, after some trouble the matter was 
compromised. The father paid the 
money and some mitigation of sentence 
was effected. With the stain upon him 
he started out to redeem his charac- 
ter, if he could. After wandering about 
for some time he obtained a situation in 
New Orleans as entry clerk, and at the 
end of the year sawa fair prespect of 
achieving success. His employers had 
confidence in him, and he had made 
numerous reputable acquaintances. 

One day while on the sidewalk super- 
imtending the shipment of some goods, 
one of these New York men came along. 

**Halloo! you here:“ 

“rea said the young man, with his 
heart in his mouth. 

. “ What are you doing?” 

Trying to earn an honest living.“ 

N seems incredible, but it is true. The 
officer went straight iuto the store. One 
week later the young man was in New 
York. 

“God knows,” he said, “I tried as 
bard as anybody could to be honest, but 
M's no use!” Of course a detective who 
had the slightest notion of his obligation 
as a man to society, to say nothing of his 
duty as an officer, would not have made 
this mistake. And that reminds me of 
another case which ought to teach even 
police officers that discretion and kind- 
ness are not without fruits even in this 
busimess. 

Everybods# in the force remembers 
Johnuy Maas. He was a pickpocket and 
belonged to a mob that worked the west 
side. How he got into the company of 
these people it would be bard to tell. 
But he was an adroit and rather amiable 
thief that scarcely ever caused the force 
any trouble. It was customary in the 
days of the metropolitan police to lock 
up all the pickpockets and guns“ when 
there was to be a great celebration or 
procession. They were merely ordered 
to the central office, and there kept until 
the city was restored to its usual quiet. | Harra 
Johnny Maas only needed to be told to 
go to headquarters to report 
there promptly, He was a young man, 


rather wicht in build, and somewhat 
citurn. 

To the surprise-of the superintendent 
he came to the office one afternoon and 
inquired when all the special men would 
bein. He was told he could see them in 
the morning.. When the morning eame 
he was there. After the roll was called 
the superintendent said, Now, Johnny, 
the men are all here if you waut to speak 
to them.“ He got up from the corner in 
which he was sitting, and, wringing out 
his cap with his two hands, proceeded to 
address them in a faltering and abashed | %/ 
manner: 

“Well, you see, I’ve concluded to 
square it. You’ve been pretty rough on 
me for some time, and I’ve got a sister | wanted. 
that’s got the heart disease, and she’s 
took inter her head that she’d live a bit 
longer as if as how Id do the right thing, 
and I told her I'd make a try of it; and 
if you men’ll gimme a hand, why, I 
don’t mind making itago. I don’t want 
to go git ‘the cholera’ no more, and if 
the gal’ll live a bit longer on my account 
I am willin'.“ 

All the men went up and shook hands | su 
with him, and it was agreed that he 
shouldn't have “the cholera”’: unless he 
broke through his resolution. About a 
year after that, in the dead of a severe 
winter, the superintendent was coming 
through Crosby street into Bleecker, and 
he met Johnny Maas. The fellow was 
dressed in a thin bombazine coat. He 
was collarless, and his feet were out, and 
he looked hungry, pinched and wretch- 
ed. 

“Tam glad you've kept your word, 
Johnny. But it’s going pretty hard with 
you, I suppose, to be honest?“ 

‘*Awful hard, sir.“ said Johnny; but 
I told her I would and I did.“ 

That's right. Don’t go back of your 
word. Stick it out. You'll have better 
times by and by.” 


said the young man, pointing tu the mar- 
ble building in Bleecker street. Well, 
there ain’t money enough in that place 
to make me go back. I'd rather go cold 
and hungry and not be hunted—so I 
would.” 

The next summer one of the hotel pro- 
prietors at Long Branch sent up to the 
superintendent for a man to keep an eye 
on the thieves that hang around a water- 
ing place. I can get you a man,“ said 
the superintendent, thinking of Johnny, 
“but I’m bound to tell you he’s been a 
thief. 

“Then I don’t want bim.” a: 

Then the superintendent told the story 
I have told, only he told it better. 

“Send him down,” said the landlord, 
“A chap that’ll do that ought te be 
hel; e I.“ 

It was e a week to Johnny, aud it 
made a man of him. During that season 
there wasn’t a robbery committed at the 
Branch. Johnny stationed himself at 
the railroad depot, and when he saw a 
former pal he warned him off. “It’s no 
use, he would say, “I don’t want to 
pipe none o’ you boys, and I ain’t goin’ 
to do it if you stay away. If you come 
here it'll be awful rough on both of us.“ 

And to their credit it ought to be said 
that they always went back. If I had 
been in the sentimentai or the moral 
way there is one thing I should have 
done. Do you know what that is? I 
should like to have known that sister 
that had the heart disease. One other 
thing: I'd like to give you the name of 
that superintendent, but Ed have to ask 
him first, and that’s impossible—Nym 
Crinkle, in the New York World. 
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The work of Congressional reform goes bravely 
en. The House has now lost its journal clerk, a 
man whose place cannot be acceptably filled even 
by the ablest member of the House itself. Mr. Bar- 
elay resigned, thus saving the Democrats from the 
disgrace of removing him ; but the cause of his res- 
ignation was no less directly of party origin. The 
result will enable the majority, when party ex- 
igencies so require, to disregard the restrictions 
of parliamentary law, upon which law Mr. Bar- 
clay has been for a quarter of a century the ac- 
ceptable expounder to speakers of the House. 
How this probability points toward reform we 
are unable to explain, but the majority was elect- 
ed upon reform platforms of the severest order. 


At last there is a promise of retrenchment in 
the direction of Congressional salaries. Per- 
haps it has been until now withheld only 
from fear that a grateful public may object to 
such a reform measure as indignantly as it does to 
the reduction of the salaries of army officers and 
West Point professors. But no such opposition 
need be feared: the public know that there is 
e@carcely a Congressman whose salary is his sole 
source of support, while the reverse is the case in 
the army and at West Point. Besides, the coun- 
try knows that men can obtain army commissions 
and teach military cadets only after their ability 
has been severely proved: that both officers and 
professors are all the while under vigilant inspec- 
tion and are held rigidly to account for the man- 
ner in which their time is spent ; that they define 
truth, loyalty, service, and patriotism according 
to standard lexicographers, but that many Con- 


gressmen —— 


Leaving to his heirs bequests not to bealespised, 
the late president of a Boston bank bequeathed 
them advice, at the same time, still less to be des- 
pised. This, it is not difficult to infer, ran in the 
vein of a caution to those coneerned to pursue 
some steady, permanent, legitimate business with 
great perseverance and industry, and eschew the 
mania for speculation as they would lotteries and 
gambling. No attempt, so far as we know, has 
been made to break the will on the ground that 
in giving this advice the testator developed an 
insane condition of the mind. 


In the ease of the will of another Boston citizen 
there may be those who will discover the germ of 
a sad religious hallucination in that clause which 
bequeaths a thousand dollars each to the Con- 
gregational, Unitarian and Roman Catholic. 
Churches in the Dorchester suburbs. If this is 
not disputed as showing mental eccentricity and 
unsoundness, we may take the fact as proof of 
eur general advance in liberality of views and as 
evidence of the decay of the sectarian spirit. But, 
however this may be, it is pleasant to find that 
largeness of heart and benevolent impulse are not 
passing out of the catalogue of virtues with our 


left alarge sum to establish an institution where 
poor boys may be trained to industrial pursuits 
and given a good start in life. 


That is a very high quality of courage which 
enables a bank eashier to refuse the desired infor- 
mation when he is waked up at dead of night and 
asked for the safe-key and for the combinations 
of numbers which make it available. The muzzle 
of a revolver is not a pleasant object seen by the 
light of a dark-lantern. The bore must look ter- 
ribly large. Nevertheless men have now and 
then defied death under such circumstances, and 
they were right. The night-watchman at the 
bank should die at his post before suffering the 
vault to be broken in. Probably a fair per cent- 
age of night-watchmen would do so on sufficient 
provocation. Surely the cashier should have like 
pluck in his own sphere of guardianship. The 
week has been very fruitful of burglaries, suecess- 
ful and attempted, Northampton, Mass., leading 
off with a bank robbery which suggested the 
foregoing comments. The cashier in this case had 
the presence of mind to delay the progress of 
events by giving false combinations and by other 
devices, but when the revolver was presented his 
resolution gave out, and there are not many who 
would, under like circumstances, have done other- 
wise, 


Sometimes the irony of passing events is very 
bitter. What more scathing rebuke to the self- 
esteem of a well- ordered community can be imag- 
ined than this Winslow affair at Boston? Last 
year he was chairman of the Committee on 
Prisons in the Legislature, and we all know how 
much Massachusetts thinks of her prison system. 
Now he is a fugitive from justice and from his 
country in consequence of a series of forgeries 
extending over aterm of years, and known, as it 
appears, to sundry persons who detected his 
transgressions in time to save themselves, but 
had not that moral quality which should have 
led them to preventive measures as regards others, 
It is a noble family name sadly disgraced in the 
individual that this exile carries with him in his 
flight to Holland. Times have changed a trifle 
since Edward Winslow, once Governor of Ply- 
mauth Colony, was imprisoned for four months 
in England for lay-preaching and for haying per- 
formed the marriage ceremony as a magistrate, 
and we trust the historical student a few hundred 
years hence will not confuse the record as ä 
these two men. 


We shall know, sooner or later, how far the act 
to regulate public worship—passed by Parliament 
a year or more ago—will be effective in purging 
the English Church of Ritualism. The first case 
which has been brought up to be “regulated” is 
bad enough, but the question is whether matters 
will not be made worse by giving it prominence. 
Here is a very High Church curate charged with 
using lighted candles. in his chancel when there is 
no need of light, and with receiving private con- 
fessions somewhat after the Roman Catholic fash- 
ion—two practices quite inadmissible according 
to Chureh of England rubrics and tradition. If 
the curate, however, is adjudged guilty“ under 
the worship act, and is either warned to drop his 
candles and confessional or deprived of his living, 
it is more than probable that he will challenge the 
sympathy of the ritualistic party, and his trial 
only confirm it in its extreme views. Church dis- 
cipline may work the wrong way in this as in 
many other instances, 


A fresh and painstaking review of the baptismal 
question, to use his own words, has induced a 
minent Baptist minister, Rev. Dr. Behrends, 

of Cleveland, Ohio, to withdraw from his denom- 
ination. It might have been possible for him to re- 
main within it and preach open cammunion views 
until his people requested him to resign ; but in 
declining thus to play the part of a disturber of 
the peace,” he has taken what must appear as 
altogether the manlier course. The few attempts 
made hefétofore to create a divisidn’ among the 
Baptists on this fundamental posſtien of their 


wealthy business men. In the present instance, 
the deceased—the late Mr. Thomas Liversidge— 


church have been so promptiy resented by them 


that Open Communionists cannot hope to have a 
denominational home except they organize a sep- 
arate one for themselves. This alone will secure 
the — and liberty to which both sides are en- 
titled. 


How many of us fairly realize what the phrase 
“non-sectarian. schools” really means? In most 
cases, probably, those who casually use it have in 
mind, if they are Protestants, the rigid exclu 
sion of all sects, particularly Romanists, from a 
share in public appropriations. If they are Ro- 
man Catholic laymen, they use it, so far as we 
know, mainly with reference to the prohibition of 
religious exercises, particularly those which bear 
in form or substance a suspicion of Protestantism. 
Now, neither of these posed classes would say, 
if they were asked, thaf a teacher must individu- 
ally be non-sectarian, and yet almost any Prot- 
estant would be somewhat shocked to hear that 
his child’s favorite teacher was a Sister of Charity 
ora Gray Nun. Can he, then, blame his Roman- 
ist fellow-citizen for not regarding with compla- 
cency the installment as a school teacher of some 
ordained Protestant who chances to be without 
a parish? If we seoularize the schools, we must 
remember that the three Rs“ may be just as 
effectually imparted by a Jesuit as by a Yankee 
schoolmaster of the strictest Congregational an- 
tecedents, and tice versa, 


Such of our readers as have been urged by the 
influence of the centennial year to study the 
causes of the Revolutionary War will have no- 
ticed how trifling some of them originally were, 
and how the principal trouble was the result of 
ministerial incapacity. The English colony of 
Canada, standing in much the same relation to 
Great Britain that our own colonies did, has 
lately, in creating a Supreme Court, practically 
denied the right of appeal to the British Privy 
Council. Compared with this act, our own worst 
offenses, prior to the resort to arms, were mere 
peccadilloes ; but we hear nothing of troops or a 
fleet being sent to Canada—only of the Queen 
being advised, by the Colonial Secretary, that the 
ast is illegal. The difference in treatment is not 
because the gravity of the offense is overlooked, 
but because a statesman instead of a boor is Col- 


onial Secretary. 


Unless Turkey wins, as she has not yet won, re- 
peated and substantial victories over the Herse- 
govinian insurgents, she may have to submit to 
some unwelcome propositions from the larger 
powers. Russia and Austria are said to be al- 
ready talking about a rectification of frontiers,” 
which for the Moslem simply means the appro- 
priation of a good slice of his territory; and an- 
other report in diplomatic circles is to the effect 
that the present situation may terminate in a 
dismemberment of European Turkey not unlike 
that which befell Poland. The fact that such 
rumors can gain eurrency is sufficiently significant, 
and rather strengthens the suspicion entertained 
by shrewd observers that in any event the Conti- 
nental powers will see to it that the Turk does 
not come out of the present difficulties with the 
advantage on his side. In England, Lord Red- 
cliffe suggests placing Turkey under tutelage, 
which, perhaps, is the most Christian proposition 
ofall. Ifthe Turk should refuse to be tutored, 
it would only remain to absorb him. | 


Even the most brutal and debased of our kind 
ean be still farther brutalized and debased by 
simply permitting them to be idle. It is well-nigh 
ineredible that any sane body of men should set 
themselves to furnish the worst class in the com- 
munity with food, lodging, and clothing, and at 
the same time prevent their employment in useful 
labor. This has, however, been attempted in past 
years, and the attempt was not altogether unsuc~ 
cessful. There is a reasonable prospect at present 
—a better prospect than there was when, a few 
days since, —that 


We see 
ministration, far greater latitude should not be 


allowed in the employment of convict labor. The 
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true way to erent the competition of such labor 
from seriously interfering with outside industry 
is to reduce the convict class to its lowest terms. 
If the prisons were empty, or tenanted only by 
irreclaimable mora¥demoniacs, the competition of 
convict labor would be so insignificant that only 
such manufacturers as utterly lack a sense of the 
ludicrous would dare to mention their fears. Con- 
vert the tramp and the convict and their cousins, 
if you are afraid your business will be injured by 
the product of prison workshops; but do not com- 
pel these poor wretches to brood in idleness in 
their cells, and leave the jail only to prey again 
upon the community at large. 


THE COUNCIL. 


UR readers will find in the Christian Union 

the Letter-missive of Plymouth Church and 
a list of churches invited to the Advisory Council 
to be held in Brooklyn Feb. 15th, 1876. In all 
there are 172 churches invited, and 20 ministers 
without churches. The churches called are from 
every State in the Union north of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, as far west as Missouri. The council 
is probably the largest ever called to consider 
questions proposed by particular churches, and 
certainly no council ever had such a proportion 
of venerable churches in it. There are nineteen 
churches that date back between 1632 and 1696, 
and nearly twenty more that were founded before 
the Revolutionary War. It may almost be called 
a council of colonial churches. 

That all the churches invited will attend is 
scarcely to be expected, especially if it be consid- 
ered that vigorous efforts have been made in both 
the East and the West to dissuade churches. If 
the pastors and delegates were obliged to meet 
their own expenses there would be a substantial 
reason why many should declihe to attend. But 
Plymouth Church, in imitation of its two sister 
churches that called the Brooklyn Council of 1874, 
will pay the expenses of the pastors and delegates, 
thus enabling many to come who could not afford 
to do so at their own charges. 

The questions before the Council, though local 
in origin, are national in importance. They goto 
the core of Congregational polity. 

In so far as this Council may shed light upon 
the proper authority of a church over its mem- 
bers, the liberty of the local church, and the rela- 
tions which exist between neighboring churches 
by reason of the fellowship of churches, it will be 
of benefit to every Congregational church in the 
land. 


OHRISTIAN TREATMENT OF 
ENEMIES. 


N nothing is the superiority of Christianity to 
other religions more apparent and striking 
than in the command which it lays upon us to 
love ourenemies. Jesus, in so many words, sets 
aside the law of retaliation embodied in the prov- 
erb, An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,” 
and enjoins it upon us as a duty, in our relations 
with thos? who hate and injure us, to rise into 
the Divine atmosphere of love. How penetrating 
are his words: Love your enemies, bless them 
that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you and 
persecute you, that ye may be the children of 
pour Father which is in Heaven: for he maketh 
his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.” The 
love here enjoined does not imply insensibility to 
sin, nor forbid us to rebuke the sinner in a Chris- 
tian spirit, for his own good; but it does forbid 
with stern emphasis the indulgence, under what- 
ever disguise, of a retaliatory disposition, which 
tends to alienate us from God, while love, exer- 
cised toward those who hate us, draws us near to 
him as his own dear children. The man who 
obeys this injunction in its true spirit is neither a 
**milksop ” nor a coward, but a strong and brave 

_ MAN, in the highest and noblest sense of the 
word. Was there ever a nobler specimen of man- 
hood than Paul? Was he the champion of a 
‘weak and puling sentimentalism when he said: 
** Recompense to no man evil for evil. if 
thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink: for in so doing thou shalt heap coals 
of fire on his head. Be not overcome of evil, but 
overcome évil with good.” Paul knew what it 
was to have men at enmity with him, and surely 
no man ever had a keener sense of the sinfulness 
of malevolent passion. His clear moral and spir- 
‘itual insight enabled him to see that the spirit of 


Fetaliation, the disposition to revenge one’s gelt 


upon an enemy, had a direct tendency to merease 


and intensify the fires of unholy passion, and that 
only by rising into the atmosphere of love—love 
for the sinner, not the sin—could such passion be 
overcome. 

Many would like to heap literal “ coals of fire” 
upon the heads of their enemies, and for this pur- 
pose are willing to put on the semblance of love— 
to affect a kindness and forgiveness that have no 
place in their hearts. The coals of the apostle 
were of another sort—his fire was the sacred flame 
of love. He would not have us kindle a fire to 
burn up our enemies, but nurse a flame to bring out 
the gold that is in them, as the pure metal is 
brought out by the smelting-fire. If a man is 
wicked, and he has treated us wickedly, we can 
evoke his better feelings in no way so soon as by 
doing him a kindness. And we are not in danger 
of doing unkind things to those we love; the 
danger is in thinking unjustly, in speaking flerce- 
ly, in acting wickedly toward those that hate us. 
So, if our enemy hungers, feed him; if he thirsts, 
give him drink; and the appeal to his sense of 
honor in so doing will tend to kindle in him a 
fire that shall take away the dross and bring out 
the pure gold that is in him. 

God has put into us an instinct to fight evil—a 
fighting principle, in other words; but this in- 
stinct, like all others, is to be put under the guid- 
ance of judgment and the control of conscience ; 
otherwise we shall select the wrong weapons. We 
are to abhor evil, to contend earnestly for the 
faith ; but the weapons of warfare appointed for 
us by God are these: Goodness, patience, gentle- 
ness, forbearance, kindness unfeigned, and love 
undissembled. This is the precept which men 
ridicule and rundown. They are calling for jus- 
tice, for wrath, for indignation, because it is so 
much easier to damn a man than to lift him up, 
to cast him off in passionate abhorrence than to 
win him by love. Everybody wants to pitch in 
and fight evil with about the same spirit which 
characterizes the thing itself. But Christ and 
those who were most imbued with his spirit bid 
us overcome evil with good, hatred by love. It is 
not easy for us to obey a precept so high; but if 
we do not set it constantly before us as an object 
to be struggled for with all our might, how shall 
we dare to name the name of Christ and profess 
to be his disciples ? 


THE ARMY IN CONGRESS. 


NCLUDING the army and navy, the military 
forces of the United States number somewhat 
less than thirty thousand men, all told. Includ- 


ing the Lobby, our civil list probably exceeds 


seventy thousand. At all events, the last cen- 
sus, under Government “ officials, employés and 
clerks,” foots up more than sixty-seven thousand; 
and where is our boasted progress if in six years 
we have not developed these branches of industry 
by at least five per cent.? For present purposes 
it i®sufficiently accurate to assume, in order to be 
perfectly se, that the civil employés of the Gov- 
ernment are only twice as many as its military 
servants. Last year the Government paid out 
something like two thousand dollars apiece for 
its soldiers and sailors. Its miscellaneous and or- 
dinary expenditures, exclusive of interest, Indians 
and pensioners, amounted to about four thou- 
sand dollars for each of its civil servants. This 
comparison is not absolutely just, but it is as fair 
for one side as it is forthe other. We have no 
means of ascertaining how many of each class 
have proved more or less faithless to their duties ; 
but we venture to say that if figures were attain- 
able the army would not suffer by the comparison. 

Here now is a department of our national system 
which costs less than half as much in proportion 
as do the other departments; does its work in the 
face of vastly greater difficulties more faithfully 
than they do; is, all things considered, far more 
efficient as an army than they are collectively as 
a business concern, is certainly not too large for 
the place it has to fill, and yet there is scarcely a 
year passes when there is not an attempt at legis- 
lation which will directly reduce its strength and 
indirectly impair its efficiency. 

An army is very objectionable excepting when 
it is wanted, and the trou s that in the nature 
of things we cannot have one when we want it 
unless we keep it on hand when we do not want 
it. The army, no doubt, has faults as it exists. It 
has incompetent officers, and inefficient subordi- 
nates, but reduction will not cure those evils, The 
good-for-nothing officers probably have quite as 
many powerful friends at Washington as have 
those who are to-day serving with their com- 


‘thie best chance to retaiiy their commissions we 


leave our reade 2 
Taue is rude and in- 


In the far W 

choate, where ven the ferms of law partake 
largely of ism and are apt to end in an ap- 
peal to the people's court,“ the army posts are 
local nuclei of civilization. Within a stockade 
over which the United States flag flies is order, 
cleanliness, obedience to superiors, and from com- 
mandant down the most rigid system of account- 
ability for the expenditure of government funds 
and supplies. Outside there may be all sorts of 
uncouth savagery, and members of the garrison 
may perhaps be eonvicted of partaking therein, 
but within there is almost invariably a highly 
creditable degree of efficiency, sobriety, and disei- 
pline. 

At the centers of our civilization the contrast is 
hardly less marked. To go from New York ta 
West Point is like stepping from a caucus into 
a well-ordered family living-room. Every one 
knows his duty and is perfectly aware that unless 
he behaves himself there is a power at hand 
which will promptly expel him from the post. 
All things considered, that square mile of National 
property contains the best governed community 
within these United States. Republican in form 
it assuredly is not, but as the source of a repub- 
lican army it is deserving of admiration on the 
part of all who can appreciate the advantages of 
judicious discipline. 

That a school should be viewed with distrust, 
in certain quarters, where, with mathematics and 
tactics, honor and gentlemanly manners are inci- 
dentally enforced until in most cases they be- 
come habitual, we can readily believe; but that a 
majority of sensible people should want it and 
the rest of the army seriously crippled by reduc- 
tions and scant allowances, we shall not believe 
without stronger proofs than have as yet been 
made public. Against the attempt to cripple our 
great Military School at West Point every honest 
man of every party ought to protest. Have we 
so soon forgotten the dark hours when the nation 
turned to the educated soldiers of this school fcr 
leadership? Is there another institution in Amer- 
ica that turns out annually so many men re- 
nowned for honor and honesty? Of the enormous 
perversions of pecuniary trusts in the last twenty 
years, what single one has been traced toa West 
Pointer? The affairs of this noble school have 
made honesty honorable in an age disgraced by 
the venality of civil public men. When the army 
has a reasonably fair chance to do itself credit, it 
does not asa general thing give us reason to be 
ashamed of it. It is costly, but not excessively 
so considering the territory it has to cover, and, 
upon the whole, it is as small a reserve of military 
capital as a nation of forty millions can well af- 
ford to stake its credit upon. 


THE INSANITY OF DRUNKENNESS. 


UR penal statutes certainly need remodeling. 
The new light that physiology—not to men- 
tion psychology—has brought into medical juris- 
prudence has served rather to dazzle and blind, 
has proved rather confusing than illuminating, 
so far, in its modification of old theories; and 
the testimony of medical experts, removing cer- 
tain offenses out of the region of voluntary crime, 
leave the courts and commonwealth without a 
provided remedy. The automatic theory of ani- 
mal life, the recognized sway of inherited propen- 
sities, give the gentlemen of the bench and the 
jury-box tough problems indeed, upon which the 
laws are silent. * 

But if the law does not punish insanity, it may 
surely restrain it; e. 1 that debatable ground of 
irresponsibility uptu which drunkenness and the 
o’er-mastering passions entrench themselves, 
should and could: be fenced in with statutes 
strong enough to hold. Indeed it is hardly to be 
called debatable ground ; at present arguments in 
treating of any point within it being given over, 
and sentiment, sympathy, alone deciding the 
point at issue. One would not lightly accuse 
the profession of over-sentimentality, yet this. 
motley is the only wear of some great crimi- 
nal lawyers; nor are juries callous to its appeal. 


The injured husband may lie in wait for the mau 


who has wrought his wrong, may plot his de- 
struction with infinite deliberation and infernal 
art, but what jury hesitates to give him triumph- 
ant, approving acquittal? Very much so has it 
come to be with drunkenness as well. Whether 
the mass of jurymen, knowing experimentally 
the weakness of human nature, are inclined to- 
light judgments for offenses committed under the 
erase of liquor, certain it is that the offender 
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ly Gietoncetionnte to the magnitude of his crime. 

‘The records of police-courts show a vast in- 
crease of crime under this head of late; wife- 
murder, wife-beating and maiming being of com- 
mon occurrence, and the defense—drunkenness, 
with or without circumstances of provocation to 
wrath. 

Would it not be a wholesome tonic at this junc- 

ture if the law were to consider offenses com- 
«mitted under the influence of liquor with an 
added degree of severity? Drunkenness is, to a 
certain extent, voluntary. In that stage of in- 
‘temperate habit or inherited propensity which 
passes into the physician’s category as disease, 
there are other considérations ; but the majority 
of crimes are not committed by habitual drunk- 
ards. They are usually altogether too sluggish, 
too heavily freighted and sodden with the stupe- 
fying drink to execute a mischief, except upon 
themselves. Your occasional drinker, your labor- 
‘ing man who goes on a spree now and then,” 
who voluntarily puts himself under the influence 
‘that steals away his brains, is the chief offender 
here. If such a man were to know, beyond per- 
adventure, that any crime committed in this 
semi-conscious, but for him wholly voluntary 
state, would be dealt with in even greater severity 
than if he had been in possession of his sober 
senses at the time, would it not tend to increase 
sobriety among drinking men? Add to this a 
special penalty for drunkenness on its own ac- 
‘count and the restrictive effect would soon be- 
come apparent. 

Most minds dread the unknown; the undefined 

has a greater horror than the absolute and fixed. 
The mechanic or laborer who goes on a “ spree” 

. to-day knows that he will probably make a fool of 
himself, or worse; but he is sustained by the com- 
forting assurance that whatever he does will be 
accounted lightly unto him, because of the ex- 
tenuating circumstances that ‘‘liquor” gives. If 
he knew, before committing himself to the ex- 
citing irresponsibility of drink, that he might 
wWaken suddenly and find himself sentenced for 
life, or a prolonged imprisonment, and a crip- 
pling fine besides, repentance would probably set 
in before instead of after the act; and he would 
either set a curb upon himself even when under 
the spell, or refrain from putting himself into a 
condition involving such possibilities. 

Society has a right to guard itself in every way 

against crime by anticipating it, if need be. 
Laws have been hitherto shaped rather for pun- 
ishment than prevention. It is true that our 
social scientists had some suggestions on this 
point for the law-makers. The brain of man is an 
instrument for taking averages, it has been said; 
an averaging power. It can estimate in a light- 
ning flash the chances, the possibilities of pun‘sh- 
ment when circumstances lend no favoring con- 
cealment tocrime. If it deliberately accept the 
alternative and commit crime, rest assured it has 
calculated the chances of punishment, averaged 
them, and found itself, in the case of drunkenness, 
If a man habitually submits his reason to influ- 
“ences that dethrone it, if science pronounces him 
diseased, he should be treated as a confirmed in- 
Bane patient. If he could be set to hard labor for 
@ prolonged period, under circumstances of re 
striction that would prevent the possibility of 
crime against society, he might work out his 
body’s salvation and possible ultimate restoration. 
Restraint, not for a fixed term, but until the con- 
ditions of life are new made should at least be 
possible under judicious supervision for every 
habitual inebriate. 

Shall we therefore multiply our houses of cor. 
rection and insane asylums? Possibly it will not 
be necessary so to do. They are not tempting es- 
tablishments, nor have we ever heard that the 
hard-labor system in penitentiaries and prisons 

_ tends to an overflow, a rush of criminals toward 
those favored cities. When the drinking-man 
trusts himself on an unknown sea of irresponsi- 
bility, let him have at least this point fully estab- 
‘ lished beforehand : that there will be no softening 
of judgment, no extenuating mstance in bar 
ot penalty for whatever offense he may be about 
to commit ; but that his drunkenness will but add 
to the severity of the sentence. It might prove 
a wholesome tonic, and give the restraining 
strength needed. It could not possibly be worse 


than the present system, which fairly invites to 


orime, and while it shelters the offender with sen- 
- timental tenderness fails to protect or give any 
sense of security to his wife and ehildren, or to so- 
- @iety at large. 
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NOTES. 


—The trial of William McKee, editor of the 
Globe Democrat, charged with being a prominent 
member of the St. Louis Whiskey Ring, has ended 
with his conviction. His case was one of the most im- 
portant of those which have lately commanded such 
wide-spread attention, for he represented through his 
journal the Administration Republicans of Missouri 
and the neighboring States. His connection with 
fraudulently-conducted whiskey-stills appears to have 
been established beyond a doubt, and the inference is 
natural that his paper has for years been subsidized in 
favor of Ring operations. He would probably but for 
this conviction have exerted a powerful influence 
upon the Natfdnal Republican Convention in June, 
and it behooves honest Republicans of the northwest 
to look well to the character of those who may be his 
political heirs. 


—The great multitude of friends and admirers 
of Mr. Wm. Lloyd Garrison will feel the deepest 
and tenderest sympathy with him in the death 
of his wife, which took place @n the 25th ult., at the 
family residence in Boston Highlands, Mrs. Garrison 
was the youngest daughter of the late George Benson, 
formerly a well-known merchant-philanthropist of 
Providence, and afterwards a resident of Brooklyn, 
Ct., where he died many years since, highly honored. 
She was married in 1835, famous in anti-slavery annals 
as the Mob Tear.“ She shared with her busband all 
the dangers and privations of the great conflict to 
which he had devoted himself. Modest and self- 
distrustful to a rare degree, and shrinking always 
from public notice, she was a model wife and mother. 
She had seven children, two of whom—a daughter and 
a son—died young. The others—four sons and one 
daughter—remain to oberish the memory of her 
virtues. 


—The nature of the arguments which, accord- 
ing to ex-Speaker Wiltz, of Louisiana, Senator West 
used to secure his election to the United States Senate 
will not astonish anyone who knows the character of 
the Legislature which elected Mr. West. The only sur- 
prise which the report is likely to occasion among 
Louisianians will be as to the cheapness of the ar- 
rangement; for, according to Mr. Wiltz’s charge, the 
Senator’s seat cost him only $25,000. The legislators 
seem to grow generous and careless as they grow rich. 


—The Lonsdale strike occasioned by a reduc- 
tion of wages of all the operatives and bleachers at 
the Lonsdale mills has ended, as was to be expected, 
by the defeat of the operatives. A few more such 
cases (and all strikes at present will result in the same 
manner) will teach the wiser operatives what some of 
their employers bave learned—that when better pay 
cannot be had, a better business calling ts to be sought. 


—In reckless defiance of wars and rumors of 
wars Spain goes right on providing for a respectable 
representation at our Centennial exhibition. It is 
even stated that she will send a detachment of Royal 
Engiveers, armed and equipped, to occupy the na- 
tional building. This canvot be done without the 
consent of our own government, which will, no doubt, 
be cordially granted. The diplomatic correspondence 
was sent to Congress the other day in compliance with 
the resolution whose passage we mentioned, and in 
view of certain portions thereof the temporary ex- 
citement of a few weeks ago is hardly to be wondered 
at. No deep-seated enmity seems to have been created 
in any quarter, and aside from the detail of engineers 
above mentioned, there is no apparent preparation 
for an armed invasion on the part of Spain. 


—Now that we are exporting cotton prints to 
England, perhaps some protectionist will explain how 
it is that we are compelled to pay an extra price for 
home-made cotton prints to prevent the unscrupulous 
Boglish from selling us calicoes made by English 
hands. The only respectable reason ever assigned for 
a protective tariff was that without it other countries 
could undersell us in our own market. 


—To neutralize the effect of such a debate as the 
Amnesty bill provoked, it may become necessary to 
encourage a very general interchange of courtesies 
similar to those witnessed at Charleston a few days 
since. The Bunker Hill celebration brought up the 
Washington Light Infantry of that city to Boston, and 
pow in return we find a Boston Committee moving 
on Charleston and invading it with “a beautiful ban- 
ner emblazoned with the arms of Massachusetts and 
South Carolina, and surmounted with an olive branch 
borne by a white dove.” Charleston was hospitable 
and fraternal, and, it is to be hoped, has forgotten all 
about the Washington speeches. 

—It is quite safe to say in adyance that the 
proposition which Dean Howson makes to American 
Episcopalians that they contribute something toward 
the restoration of the venerable Cathedral Church of 
Chester, England, will be very cheerfully seconded on 
this side. We are notsure but that others than Episco- 


palians would be glad to be identified with the project, | 


if for no other reason than to show their appreciation 
of the literary services of the Dean whose name ap- 
pears in the familiar title of ‘Conybeare and How- 
son’s Life of St. Paul —a work as much prized by us 
as by bis own people. The restoration suggestion is 
not made_because of any diſſi ulty in obtaining funds 


in England. Sixty thousand of the eighty thousand 
pounds needed have already been raised and expended, 
and the rest would be forthcoming if urgently called 
for; but the Dean, with friendly consideration, gives 
American Episcopalians an opportunity to assist in the 
enterprise, as he believes that such a bond of Union 
between two sister churches would have its value for 
all time to come.“ We have already done something 
to create a similar bond by contributing to the Lin- 
coln tower in London, and it will do neither side barm 
fo add anothertoit. There are certain features of the 
Church of England which even our own Episcopal 
Churches could not and would not transplant to this 
soil, but we are indebted to it inso many other re- 
spects that nobody will stop to think up objections 
before subscribing to the object proposed. 


_ —The fact that Mr. Comstock, the agent of the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice, has met with five 
assaults upon his life while attempting to ferret out 
dealers in impure literature, reveals the extent of the 
hold these munsters have upon some part of the eom- 
munity. Were their business more uncertain and 
less lucrative than it is, they would not show such 
desperation. This society has to work through 
underground channels largely, and 
is in some cases meager, but all good citizens will re- 
joice to know that it bas made satisfactory headway 
for the past two or three years, and that it is receiving 
more and more support from the public here. At the 
Society’s first general meeting, held in New York on 
the 28th ult., Hon. Wm. E. Dodge presided and spoke, 
and Mayor Wickham, Rev. Dr. Tyng, Rev. Mr. Tuoker 
and others warmly endorsed the objects of the organi- 
zation. Substantial subscriptions followed to assist in 
bringing about still more substantial results in the 
future, 


—Unless the style of government buildings is to 
be materially changed, the propoged transfer of the 
business of the Supervising Architect's office to the 
Engineer Department of the army is a great mis- 
take. There may be engineer officers who can design 
buildings like our newest post-offices, court-houses 
and custom-houses, but not one of them will ever 
admit the possession of such ability, and their silence 
will not be the result of excessive modesty, either. 


—The story that Democratic reformers who in 
the House are offering to reduce their own salaries are 
beseeching their brethren in the Senate to kill the 
cruel bill when it reaches that Republican body shows 
exactly what the practical politician, no matter what 


his party preferences may be, understands as the 


meaning of the word reform.“ To make a pretense 
of virtue, provide carefully for its failure, and throw 
the blame upon the other party—that is how reform 
would be defined in a political dictionary. 


—We dare not imagine how numerous were the 
people, outside of Congress as well as within, who 
made te to swallow, without examination, Mr. 
Lamar’s defense of the Centennial Appropriation Bill 
on the ground of its constitutionality. Now that the 
bill bas passed the economical House, it is pleasing 
to reflect that, at worst, the government assist@nce is 
only in the shape of a loan. However tightly we may 
clutch our currency just now, none of us will be proud 
in coming years to feel that we could not (or would 
not) pay the expenses of our own pleasures and oele- 
brations. 

—By the passage of the act confirming in the pos- 
session of their homesteads the settlers who happen to 
be within the limits of large land grants since made 
to corporations, Congress did only bare justice to 
some obscure people who have not as many friends in 
bigh places as they deserve. The infrequency of actual 
settlement upon new lands is reason for graver con- 
cern than our law-makers ever devote to the subject, 
and the process is seriously impeded by the least ‘ob- 
stacle that corporations are able to create. 22 


A valuable property for academical purposes, 


in Clark City. Clark Co., Mo,, has been offered to tho 
Hannibal Association of Congregational Churches on 


a specified time. The property consists of this unfin- 
ished and one finished building, together with 180 acres 
of land valued at $4,300. On the unfinished building 


some $8,000 have been already spent under Presby-— 


terian auspices. Ten thousand dollars, outside of 
Clark City, are required to finish the building, and 
thus furnish, with a handsome endowment, fine edu- 
cational opportunities for ali time in a neighborhood 
where they are greatly needed. The time specified 
for securing the property is fast passing away. Asa 
last resort, the Rev. John Bennett, of Clark City, 
who has taken charge of the academy, has been Hast 
soliciting funds. A friend in Massachusetts stands 
ready to complete the enterprise, if others will render 
a moderate assistance. A nickel from every churoh 
member of New England would be more than enough. 
A cent from every member, or a dollar from every 
church in the United States would nearly suffice. Dr. 
Tarbox, Congregational House, Boston; Dr. D. R. 
Coe, A. H. M. S., Bible House, New York; Rev. E. B. 
Turner, Hannibal, Mo.; or Rev. J: Bennett, Clark 
City, Clark Co., Mo., are authorized to receive such 
sums as can be spared for this undertaking. Clark 
City is thirteen miles west of the Father of Waters,” 
has a high; bealthy, pleasant situation, with railroad 


connections North, South, East and West. 


its success 


condition that an unfinished building be eompleted in 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 
| T the recent funeral of an infant, the only! 


son of members of Plymouth Church, the 
or spoke with such tender appreciation of the 
‘parents’ sorreéw, and their Christian duty, that 
without consulting him we here reproduce his 
words. They may through our columns reach 
and benefit a larger audience than that which 
gathered around the last resting place of this 
little one, whose life's compass was but thirteen 
months: 


We are joined together, my friends, many of us, by 
a common experience. Many of us have met in each 
other's houses and in each other’s company on just 
suoh errauds of grief and sympathy and Christian 
triumph as this. How many of us have sent children 
forward; and how many of us feel to-day that all 
things are for our sakes; and that those things which 
for the present are not joyous but grievous neverthe- 

Less work in us the peaceable fruit of righteousness! 
So we stand in what may be called a relationship of 
grief. We are knit together and brought into each 
other’s company by the ministration of grief, made 
Christian and blessed. 

To be sure, if we were to ask this life what would be 
best, there is no father, there is no mother, who would 
not plead with all the strength which lies in natural 
affection, ‘‘Spare me, and spare mine.“ For the out- 
ward man this is reasonable aud unrebukable; and 
yet, if it be overruled by Him who loves us even bet- 
ter than he loves his own life, then there comes the 
revelation of another truth: namely, That the things 
which are seen are the unreal things, and that the real 
things are the things which are itivisible. 

When our children that are so dear to us are pluoked 
out of our arms, and carried away, we feel, for tho 
time being, that we have lost them, because our body 
does not triumph; but are they taken from our in- 
ward man? Are they taken from that which is to be 
saved—the spiritual man? Are they taken from mem- 
ory? Are they taken from love? Are they taken from 
the scope and reach of the imagination, which, in its 
sanctified form is only another name for faith? Do 
we not sometimes dwell with them more intimately 
than we did when they were with us on earth? The 
care of them is no longer ours, that love-burden we 
bear no longer, since they are with the angels of God 
and with God; and we shed tears over what seems to 
be our loss; but do they not hover in tho air over our 
heads? And to-day could the room hold them all? 

As you recollect, the background of the Sistine Ma- 
donna, at Dresden (in some respects the most wonder- 
ful .picture of maternal love which exists in the 
world), for a long time was merely dark; and an 
artist, in making some repairs, discovered a cherub's 
face in the grime of that dark background; and being 
led to suspect that the picture had beer overlaid by 
time aud neglect, commenced cleansing it; and as ho 
went on, cherub after cherub appeared, until it was 
found that the Madonna was on a background mado 
up wholly of little heavenly cherubs. 

Now, by nature motherhood stands against a dark 
backround; but that background being cleaned by 
the touch of God, and by the cleansing band of faith, 
we see that the whole heaven is full of little cherub 
faces. And to-day it is not this little child alone that 
we look at, which we see only in the outward guise; 
we look upon a background of children innumerable, 
each one as sweet to its mother’s heart as this child 
bas been to its mother’s heart, each one as dear 
to the clasping arms of its father as this child 

has been to the clasping arms of its father; and it is 

in good company. It is in a spring-land. It is in a 

summer-world. It is with God. You have given it 

back to Him who lent it to you. 
Now, the giving back is very hard; but you cannot 
give back to God all that you received with your 
child. You cannot give back to God those springs of 
new and deeper affection which were awakened by 
the coming of this little one. You cannot give back 
to God the experiences which you have bad in dwell- 
ing with your darling. You cannot give back to God 
the hours which, when you look upon them now, seem 
like one golden chain of linked happiness. 

You are better, you are riper, you are richer, even 
im this hour of bereavement, than you were. God 
gave; and he has not taken away except in outward 
form. He holds, he keeps, he reserves, he watches, 
he loves. You shall have again that which you have 
given back to him only outwardly. 

Meanwhile, the key isin your hand; and itis not a 
black iron key: it is a golden key of faith and of love. 

‘This little child has taught you to follow it. There 
will not bea sunrise or a sunset when you will not 
in imagination go through the gate of heaven after it. 
There is no door so fast that a mother’s love anda 
father’s love will not open it and follow a beloved 
child. And so, by its ministration, this child will 

“guide you a thousand times into a realization of the 
great spirit-land, and into a faith of the invisible, 
which will make you as much larger as it makes you 
less dependent on the body, and more rich in the fruit- 
age of the spirit. 

To-day, then,-we have an errand of thanksgiving, 
We [thank God for sending this littlesgift into this 
household. 
kindled here, and which burned with so pure a flame, 


and taught so sweet a lesson. And we thank God, | 


We thank God for the light which he | 


that, when this child — go —— — 

walked so few steps, for go few hours, through pain. 
Men who look on the dark side shake the head, and 
say, Oh, how sudden!” but I say, Since it was to go, 
God be thanked that it was permitted to pass through. 
80 brief a period of suffering; that there were no long 
weeks or months of gradual decay and then a final 
extinction; that out of the fullness of health it dropped 
into the fullness of heaven, leaviug its body as it lies 


before you to-day a thing of beauty. Blessed be God | 


for such mercy in the ministration of sickuess and of 
departure. 

And now we are to give ‘thanks that the memory of 
this child is such a blessing in this household. It is 
better to the children that are left than any legacy of 
property could be; and to the parents | it is better than 
the bestowment of any outward gift. 

We are never ripe till we bave been made so by 
suffering. We belong to those fruits which must be 
touched by frost before they lose their sourness and 
come to their sweetness. 

I appreciate your sorrow, having myself often gone 
through this experience; and I can say that there is 
no other experience which throws such a light upon 
the storm-cloud. Isee the goodness of God in this dis- 
pensation as pointing us toward heaven and im- 
mortality. In this bereavement there is cause for 
rejoicing; for sure it is that you and your child shall 
meet again never to be separated. 


PRAYER. 


O nod Lover of our souls, to thee we come. How poor 
are the joys of this mortal sphere! Thou dost look down 
from thy lofty place, thou infinite Spirit, and behold the life 
of men on earth; and thou dost see how much there is in it 
of bondage and of imperfection. Thou seest all the sorrow 
of this world. Thou seest the shortness of human life, its 
inconstancy, its mingled cup of bitte: and of sweet, its intox- 
ications, and its reactions of disaster and shame. The whole 
medley of our experience is before thee: and thou art 
always calling ‘out unto us, All things are for your sakes. 
In joy and in sorrow, in receiving and in giving up, alike, 
they work in us the good fruits of the spirit—patience, forti- 
tudo, submission, faith, purity. And so they bring us near 
to God. 

Nor dost thou rebuke us if wo help ourselves in our earthly 
interpretation by everything that we can lay hold upon. If in 
times of prosperity we have been far from God; if our homes 
have been built so strong and so happily that we scarcely had 
need of any other door or gate; if our oup has run over, and 


we have forgotten tho fountain from which it was filled, thou | 


hast not been austere or severe because thou hast reminded 
us of a better home: because thou hast taught us that at 
best these abodes are but broken cisterns that cannot long 
hold any water; because thou hast called us to thyself. 

We rejoice that the things which seem strange and myste- 
rious to us are not strange nor in any wise mysterious to 
thee, but are all things which thou hast wisely ordered for 
our good. And wo commit ourselves to thy care. How often 
we say, Thy will be donc! but with what reservation! How 
stoutly do we contest thy providence! And when thy will 
overrules ours, how leng it is before the agitation of our 
bearts subsides so that we can acquiesce, and say, It is the 
Lord: let him do what seemeth good in his sight! 

We thank thee that thou hast aforetimo been in this house- 
hold, and blessed it—oh, in what measure! With what joy! 
With what gladness overflowing ! 

Nor art thou angry. Nor hast thou rebuked them. Thou 
bast come and taken that from them which they least of all 
could spare. Yet, had it been another, they still would have 
felt that that was the one they could not spare. Thou hast 
taken, and what thou hast taken from their arms they could 
not spare. But what is too good for thee? What is too mueh 
for theo to ask? Yet thou whose hands did feel the piercing 
nails, and whose side did feel the spear ; thou who didst suffor 
unto death for us—thou wilt not willingly wound us, or hurt 
us, or rend and tear us, as if thou wert filled with fury. 
Thou art gracious; thou art gentle; thou art loving; and all 
thy way isa way of mercy. 

Vouchsafe, now, to thy servants, thy special presence. 
May thy breath fall upon them. May they feel the fragrance 
of heaven near them. Take away from their thoughts all 
dread of the darkness and horror of the tomb. May they 
hear the open grave say to them, or ever they come to its 
side, It is not here; it shall not be within me: look up: it is 
with God. And we beseech of thee that all their thoughts 
may rise heavenward, and that faith may be ministered to 
them, that they may no longer speak of having lost a child. 
They have gained one. They have placed it where no bank- 
ruptoy, no temptation, no sorrow shall reach it. It is more 
their own than those of their children that are yet with 
them, It is with thee, in thy bosom; and where is there an- 
other cradle like that? With thy love breathing over it, 
where is there another olimate so unstormed as that in which 
it dwells ? 

May the thoughts of these parents walk upon flowers all 
the way to the garden of the Lord; and may they see how 
much reason they have for gladness and thanksgiving in the 
midst of their grief. We pray that thou wilt strengthen 
them and make them better by sorrow. May there be medi- 
cine in heartache for them. May they be stronger for the 
duties that remain. May they be larger of heart and more 
gracious of nature toward the children thatare yet under 
their care. We pray that thou wilt make them adequate day 
by day for the emergencies of every day. 

And while we join with them in their sorrow, we supplicate 
thee in view of eur own sorrows. While we sympathize 
with them in thefr bereavement, we pray thee to remember 
us in our own bereavements. If we are not yet ripened by 
sorrow and bereavement, we pray for ourselves, as for them, 
that these dispensations may be blessed to our spiritual and 
eternal 


welfare. 

And we pray thee that thou wilt be present with us as we 
go to the place appointed for burial. Be with the house- 
hold when they shall come back again; and though the light 
shines afar off, may they never think that the light is quénch- 
ed in their house. May their child bring heaven here, and 
come to them in thoughts as angels come ; and in their wak- 
ing hours and dreams may they be nearer, and seem to them- 
sélves to be nearer, to God, than over before. And may they, 
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step by step, approach the heavenly home, till one after an- 
other they have grossed the flood: and then they and those 
who have gone before shall be joined im the land beyond. 
together in commen rejoicing. 

And to. thy name, Father, Sen and Spirit, shall ‘be pratees 
everlasting. Amen. 

Art. 


PAINTING. 


Reference was made some time since to some. 
extraordinary art memoranda made by the late Jean 
Baptiste Corot, a French landscape artist of great 
talent, whose works, even before his death, command- 
ed fabulous prices. For the bemefit of readers who 
may never have seen any of his pictures we may say 
that he was a painter of morning mist. Vertical sun- 
light and the deep shadows of neonday did not tempt 
his pencil. His paintings are as vague and indistinet 
as early daylight itself, and no reproduction by any 
process of printing in black and white bas thus far 
been successfully achieved. The following translation 
from one of bis letters we take from Mr. Hamer- 
ton's Portfolio. The italicized interjections have 
no tangible meaning. They indicate, perhaps, changes 
in the awakening landscape so enchanting that orth- 
odox words fail to express the idea. They are 
the attempt of a Frenchman to gesticulate on pa- 
per. We call especial attention to the original 
French which we give in connection with two of 
the quoted passages. Of these Mr. Hamerten saya 
done is the most concentrated expression of the 
value of mystery we ever met with. The other; bit is 
an equally concentrated description of the method 
pursued by an imaginative painter. It is to ordmary 
writing about art what a diamond is to a.sack of char- 
coal’ :—‘** A landscape-painter’s day is delightful. He 
gets up early, at three in the morning, before sunrise; 
he goes to sit under a tree, and watches and waits. 
There is not much to be seen at first. Nature is likea 
white veil, upon which some masses are vaguely 
sketched in profile. Everything smells sweet, every- 
thing trembles under the freshening breeze of the 
dawn. Bing! The sun gets clearer; he has not yet 
torn the veil of gauze behind which hide the meadow, 
the valley, the hills on the horizon. The nocturnal 
vapors still hang like silvery tufts upon the cold greem 
grass. Bing! Bing! Thefirstray of thesun ... 
auother ray. The small flowrets seem to awake joy- 
ously ; each of them has its trembling drop of dew. 
The chilly leaves are moved by the morning air. One 
sees nothing; everything is there. The landscape lies 
entirely behind the transparent gauze of the ascend- 
ing mist, gradually sucked by the sun, and permits us 
to see, as it ascends, the silver-striped river, the mead- 
ows, the cottages, the far-receding distance. At last 
you can see what you imagined atfirst. Bam! The 
sun risen. Bam! The peasant passes at the bot- 
tom of the field, with his cart and oxen. Ding! Ding! 
It is the bell of the ram which leads the flock. Bam! 
Everything sparkles, shines; everything is in full 
light, light soft and caressing as yet. The back- 
grounds with their simple contour and harmonious 
tone are lost in the infinite sky, through an atmos- 
phere of azure and mist. The flowers lift up their 
heads; the birds fly here and there. A rustic, mount- 
ed on a white horse, disappears in the narrowing path. 
The rounded willows seem to turn like wheels on the 
river edge, And the artist paints away. . . paints 
away. Ah! the beautiful bay cow, chest-deep in the 
wet grasses; I will paint her. Crac! there she sl 
Famous! Capital! What a good likeness she is! 
Boum! Boum! The sun scorches the earth. Boum! 
All becomes heavy and grave. The flowers hang down 
their heads, the birds are silent, the noises of the vil- 
lage reach us. These are the heavy works; the blaok- 
smith, whose hammer sounds on the anvil. Boum ! 
Let us go back. Allis visible, there is no longer auy- 
thing. (On voit tout, rien n'y est plus.) Let us get 
some breakfast at the farm. A good slice of home- 
made bread, with butter newly churned; some eggs, 
cream, and ham! Boum! Work away, my friends; 
l rest myself. I enjoy wy siesta, and dream about my 
morning landscape. I dream my picture, later I shall 
paint my dream.’ (Jo réve mon tableau, plus tard je 
peindrai mon réve.)” 


ETCHING, ENGRAVING, HTC. 


The January number of Appleton's Art Journal 
(New Series) is full of most enjoyable illustratious 
from the best engravers of both continents, It is 
some time since we have received a number of this 
publication, and, judging from the prospectus, the 
new volume is opened under some change of arrange- 
ment with the foreign publishers; “ It may be claimed 
‘for Appletons’ Art Journal that it is the handsomest 
publication of the kind in the world. The London 
Art Journal once bad this reputation, but now as the 
American edition df that publication is presented in a 
more attractive guise than the original, and has nu- 
merous supplementary illustrations of striking excel- 
lence, it is entitled to the high recognitien claimed for 
it.” That conclusion would be more in barmony with 

he spirit of what goes before if it read: It beats 

he old publication out of sight and hearing.” As- 
suredly it is very oreditable throughout. The steel 
plate frofitispiece is an admirable engraving by L. 


| Stocks, R. A., after Leighton's painting of The 
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Orientalism, but shows a lovely draped female figure 
standing in a pensive attitude, and looking at a swan 
which seems to recognize her as an acquaintanoe, The 
American features are, first, the third of Mr. Etliott’s 
papers “On Household Art,” very fully illustrated; 
second, a number of illustrations of furniture and 
pettery from the recent Chicago Exhibition; third, 
two examples of J. W. Oasilear’s painting; fourth, a 
view of the new Roman Catholjic Cathedrel in New 
York as it will be when completed. There is also the 
first installment of what promises to be a very inter- 
esting series of papers on British Female Costume. 


Of the January Portfolio we must not fail to 
make mention, for it is unusually rich in illustrations, 


The most notable of these is an etching by M. Abel 


Lurat, his maiden effort, by the way, in this branch of 
art, of a picture called La Méditation,” by M. Vély. 
We have seldom seen such richness of effect attained 
without the aid of color. In forcible contrast with 
this is the frontispiece etched by P. Le Rat from Ra- 
phael’s famous painting, “St. Catherine of Alexan- 
dria.“ Probably we may incur the lasting displeasure 
‘ef medievalists when we say that if the ancient and 
modern schools are fairly represented by these two 
Plates, we can do very well with a scant allowance of 
the former. 


An unfortunate mistake in mental arithmetic 
led us last week prematurely to announce the opening 
of the Water Color Exhibition. The date was fixed 
for the 3lst instead of the 24th of January, and we can 

only hope that none of our readers made a journey to 
the Academy in vain in consequence of eur misstate- 


ment. 
Srtence, 


A pamphlet just received from Prof. Blasius re- 

galls his book on storms, of which we printed a favor- 
able notice a few weeks ago. The pamphlet in question 
reproduces by permission an article in the November 
Galatry by F. Whittaker, which states in a popular 
and practical way some facts about weather wisdom 
which are of interest to every one who habitually 
goes out of doors. The writer endeavors to supple- 
ment the necessarily generalized predictions of the 
Signal Bureau according to Piasius’s rules, so that we 
can with reasonable certainty do our own prophesy- 
ing as regards the weather. It is all very well when 
the Weather Report predicts in positive terms clear 
weather or the reverse for New England and the 
Middle States. We know what to expect. But when 
it foretells for that somewhat extended tract, “ Rising 
followed by falling barometer, northwesterly to south- 
easterly winds, clear or partly cloudy weather, with 
local rains,“ what are we to think and how are we to 
know what is to happen in our own particular local- 
ity? The article referred to thus condenses the gen- 
eral deductions of the Professor: Whether in hot, 
sultry weather, or iu cool, breezy weather, the two 
forms of clouds, cumulus and stratus, have been in- 
fallible guides, and their rate of progress is a sure test 
of coming weather. The very shape of the mare's 
tails’ in the sky, as interpreted by Blasius, we have 
found reliable. If the end curls up toward sunset, 
rain comes before morning. If down, the weather 
will be fine. If cumulus gathers in the north and 
rises, rain will very probably come on us before night. 
If it rises in the south, it is nothing to us. If stripes 
rise in the southern sky and climb north, our next 
change will be from their quarter. All storms come 
against the wind prevailing atthe time, if the weather 
be fine, and all change the wind at their passing and 
after. The stripes of the northeast storm and the 
banks of the southeast storm are visible before the 
barometer falls, and give quicker warning, while 
for local purposes they are superior as indicators. 
From the wording of the pamphlet from which we 
quote weinfer that it may be obtained gratis or for 
the postage by addressing Prof. Wm. Blasius, Box 
2476, Philadelphia. 


Prof. E. 8. Morse, in a recent treatise, defends 
himself for omitting technical names from a little 
band-book, on the ground that the common names 
al ways remain the same, whereas the technical names 
@re changing so rapidly that only the specialist 
in each department pretends to keep up with the 
latest appellation. An eminent naturalist of Phila- 
delphia stated that in the present condition of nomen- 
olature the eommon name of an animal was oftentimes 
more trustworthy than the scientific one, The names 
learned to-day will, with few exceptions, be of no 
use ten years hence. More than this, they will be 
an absolute hindrance. Prof. Morse then proceeds to 
cite an extreme instance of his point, in regard to the 
familiar sea-urchin. This little creature is still known 
by many as echinus granulatus, this name being given 
within ten years by Agassiz in his Methods of Study 
in Natural History. The following list shows the 
successive changes in its name since that time: Echi- 
nus granulatus ; euryechinus granulatis; 
drobachiensis; euryechinus drobachiensis; “and at 
the date of going to press.“ says the writer, “this un- 
fortunate creature bears the name of strengylocen- 
trotus drobachiensis/ and yet this little animal will be 


| 
‘Odalisque.” It is not according to the French school of | known by the name of sea-urchin long after the time 


when the systematists and their distracting nomen- 
clature shall have been forgotten.“ It is pleasant, at 
any rate, to get scientific authority for ignoring these 
polysyliabic mostrosities. 
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AN ATTEMPTED VINDICATION OF SWIFT. 


The Lie T NEN Swift. By John Forster. Volume the 
First: Ell 8vo, pp. r & Brothers: NewYork. 
Among the better feelings of humanity few are 
more laudable than the desire to believe that promi- 
nent personages are as good as they are great. This 
sentiment has prompted writers of ability and charac- 
ter to rush valiantly into print in defense of Aaron 
Burr, Mary Queen of Scots, Henry VIIL, the first 
Napoleon, Lord Byron, and the Emperor Nero, and 
the one-sided biographies which have been written of 
each of the worthies named bave comforted thousands 
of anxious hearts. It will be noticed that such de- 
fenses never appear during the lifetime of the subjects 
thereof: when we realize, therefore, that the effect of 
these books is principally to strengthen the public 
respect for uprightness of character, and that they are 
unable to reawaken the bad influences of their sub- 
jects, the mistakes of their authors may be forgiven. 
Among the famous characters of other days, scarcely 
anyone appears so uniformly unbeautiful as Jonathan 
Swift. To bis abilities many able critics have paid 
generous tribute, but further than this even genial 
Thackeray, who once defended Satan himself from the 
charge of unrelieved blackness, could not go. Mr. 
John Forster is beyond all odds the ablest man living 
to show us Swift in such better guise as he may 


| deserve: he enjoys the respect of the reading public 


as being a conscientious, painstaking, thorough writer: 
he is, at the same time, a hero-worshiper of uuremit- 
ting loyalty, but has too much self-respect to disgust 
bis readers even for a moment by dropping into 
toadyism. 

Mr. Forster’s first volume upon Swift is of higher 
literary merit than any other biographies by the same 
hand. Although quite verbose, we find no pages 
which are merely trifling, as so many of those in the 
life of Dickens are. He consumes but sixty pages in 
treating of Swift’s childhood and schooldays, and as 
many more upon Swift's life under the roof of his dis- 
tant relative, Lord Temple. It seems beyond doubt that 
Swift could at any time have taken holy orders, and 
obtained thereby a better income than he gained as 
Temple’s secretary, but that He had so decided a 
view of what the sacred calling should be, small as its 
esteem was in those days, as to shrink from resorting 
to it in mere despair of other means of livelihood.” 
When, however, Temple offered him a clerkship in the 
Irish Rolls, at £120 per year, “ Mr. Swift told him, that 
since he had now an opportunity of living without 
being driven into the church for a maintenance, he 
was resolved to go to Ireland and take holy orders.“ 
Of this living he tired very speedily, and found his 
principal diversion in making love to the sister of a 
college friend in the neighborhood. Upon this lady 
Swift bestowed the name of Varina, and vowed eter- 
nal constancy, but the engagement was afterward 
broken; and both parties seemed to have reason for 
joy thereat. Returning to Temple’s roof, he again 
met Esther Johnson (“Stella ), whom he had known 
and taught in her seventh year. Upon the death of 
Temple, Swift became, by the terms of the deceased 
statesman’s will, the editor of Temple’s writings, and 
the sole beneficiary of whatever profit there might be 
in the publication of these. 

Mr. Forster wrote for English rather than for Amer- 
ican readers; many Americans will therefore obtain 
an unfair impression of Swift’s character from the 
author's record. Por twenty years Swift was an office- 
seeker. The term and the character of this vocation | 
had not attached to it, in England, the opprobrium 
which has for good cause settled upon it in this 
country. No oné@then doubted the divine right of 
kings; and to persistently seek office under the gov- 
ernment was acoordingly considered honorable and 
proper. Swift's only object In remaining so long with 
Temple was to avail himself of that noble’s influence | 
to obtain ecclesiastical preferment or civil office. 
Through scores of pages Mr. Forster leads us for the 
sole purpose of showing Swift's political prospects, 
and he never for an instant imagined that the great 
satirist was wasting time and debasing himself in = 
sistently craving the favor of the government. 0 
biograplier is undoubtedly correct in his implied belief 
that Swift was worth more to any ministry than he 
was likely to receive from it, aud the American reader 
should remember that journalism, an occupation 
which absorbs most of the witty pens of our own coun- 
try, offered in Swift’s day scarcely any inducements 
to able writers. It seemed to be not out of the proper 
order of things that Swift should bave so keen a scent 
for prospective places that he could write Lord Halifax 
that as my Lord Somers thought of me last year for 
the bishopric of Waterford, so my Lord president may 
now think of me for that of Cork, ff the inciunbent 
dies of the fever he ts now under,” yet we can readily 
imagine what a fruitful source of comment such a 
letter, written in our own day and country, would be. 

While waiting for the results of the fever alluded to, 


— 


- 
and for such other valuable office as might offer, | 


Swift wrote bis Argument to prove the Inconven-. 
ience of Abolishing Christianity,” tn which his peou- 
liar fgeulty for irony was displayed with great force 


and little offense. Mr. Forster's condensation of this: 


pamphlet is so admirable that we are tempted to offer 
the reader a few sentences: 


“He is not going to be so weak as to stand up in the de- 
tense of real Christianity, such as used in primitive times to 
have positive influence on men’s characters as well as their 
beliefs. That, indeed, would be a wild project. He 
allows, for instance, that it does seem a most ridiculous ous- 
tom for a set of men to be suffered, much less hired, to 
bawl one day in seven against the lawfulness of such modes 
of pursuing greatness, riches and pleasure as are the con- 
stant practice of all men alive on the other six, but he peints 
out that more than half the pleasure of enjoyment to most 
people consists in the thing enjoyed being a thing forbidden. 

With some reason it has been urged that the reve- 
nues of ten thousand parsons would suffice to maintain, as 
ornaments to the court and town, at least a couple of hun- 
dred young gentlemen of wit, pleasure and free-thinking, 
enemies to priestoraft, narrow principles, pedantry and 
prejudices; but after the present refined way of living, was 
it not to be feared that, upon all the incomes of the clergy, 
not half the number of young gentlemen could be accom- 
modated? A good deal was expected from making the 
churches themselves of more use by turning them inte 
theaters and the like, but he would fain know how 
it could be pretended that they were already misapplied. 
Where were more appointments of gallantry? Where 
more care to appear with more advantage of dress? 
Where more meetings for business? Where more bargains 
driven of all sorts? And where so many conveniences or 
incitements to sleep? .. . Reserving to the last the 
greatly prized and hoped for advantages of trade, he offers 
ground, on the other hand, for very much apprehending that. 
in six months after the passing of the act for the extirpation 
of the Gospel, Bank and East India stocks, instead of rising, 
might fall at least one per cent., and since that is fifty times 
more than ever the wisdom of our age thought fit to vea- 
ture for the preservation of Christianity, there is no reason 
that we should be at so great a loss merely for the sake ot᷑ 
destroying it.“ 

The biographer is very right in supposing that “ the 
reader would be a very superficial persop wkom this 
light banter did not move to some consideration of the 
grave purpose underneath it, weighting the writer’s 
wit with a message of the last importance that it’ 
would, on the whole, be best for you not only to re- 
tain, but to try and improve your Christianity.” 

While Swift was in London in his thirty-sixth year, 
a clergyman named Tisdall desired to marry “ Stella,” 
who was then twenty-two years of age. In the corre-- 
spondence between Tisdall and Swift the latter speaks 
thus of Stella: “I have nowhere met witb a humor, a 

wit, or conversation so agreeable, a better portion of 
good sense, or a truer judgment of men and things.” 
Mr. Forster further says: Tisdall desired to marry 
Esther Johnson, and submitted the proposal to Swift 
us the friend in whom she most trusted, with some 
misgivings as to what his own views might be. Swift 
replied that if his fortunes or his humor led him te 
marriage, she was, of all persons on earth, the one he 
should choose, but as this was not the case, her lover 
had nothing to apprehend on that score.” From this 
passage the author feels justified in concluding that. 
the result of the termination of Tisdall’s suit “ was to 
connect her future inalienably with that of Swift. 
The limit as to their intercourse expressed by him, if 
not before known to her, she had now been made 
aware of; and it is not open to us to question that she 
accepted it with its plainly implied conditions, of 
affection, not desire.“ This conclusion does more 
credit to the biographer’s sense of propriety than te 
his ability, even with the material he himself offers to 
estimate Swift’s probable actions in the light of his 
character. 

The record of the present volume ends in 1711, when 
Swift, then forty-four years of age, was atill longing 
for a position under the government. He had already 
served the ministry ably with his pen, and he had 
attained the distinction of being admitted to cabinet 
dinners, but he is naturally dissatisfied with this. 
“They call me nothing but Jonathan,” he writes, 
„and I said I believed they would leave me Jonathan 
as they found me, and that I never knew a ministry 
to do anything for those whom they make companions 
of their pleasures.” There was a better reason than 
this, however, for the ministry’s neglect to provide 
office for Swift. It required no unusual powers of in- 
sight to perceive that he was not of the stuff of 
which trustworthy subordinates were made. In office, 
even a prime minister could hardly be endured if he 
exhibited the impudence, insolence, arrogance, aud 
lack of fixed principles which characterized Swift. 
Doubtless the ministry often longed to avail itself of 
the wonderful abilities of the Irish priest; doubtless, 
too, they resigned their desire out of fear that at so 
unexpeeted moment he would quarrel with them and 
turn against them. Rather than run the risk of hay- 
ing such a foe, they declined accepting him as a confl- 
dential friend. 

All of the charges which other writers make against 
Swift have to do with his selfishness, capriciousness, 
discontent, and coarseness: Mr, Forster unconscio 
convinces his readers that he possessed these unen- 
viable qualities in great strength. Whether be talks 
about the ministry or writes to Stella, he grum bigs, 
complains, and exhibits a touchiness which is anything 
but attractive. Of his coarseness, Mr. Forster himseif 


says: 


“With the wonderful subtloty oc thought oo rarely joined | 
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to the same robustness of intellect, which placed his wit 
and philosophy on the level of Rabelais, he had the same 
habit as the great Frenchman of turning things inside out, 
‘and putting away decancies as if they were shows or hypoc- 
risies. In both it led to an insufferable coarseness. Replying 
vary earnestly to the charge, he replied that no lewd words 
would be found in the book (Tale of a Tub), and that its 
severest strokes of satire were leveled against the prevailing 
fashion of employing wit to recommend profligacy. This 
was true, but it did not touch the imputation of indecency, 
for which he could only partially plead the example of con- 
temporaries; and he might have been better guided by one 
of his own wittiest illustrations in the Tale. Youdo not treat 


nature wisely, he says, by always striving to get beneath the 


surface. . This objection admitted (and, with full 
allowance for the manners of the age, it is a very grave one), 
h@rdly any praise can be deemed excessive,“ &c. 


_An appendix contains many extracis from Swift’s 


letters to Stella, many passages being corrected and. 


restored by comparison with the original manuscript. 
A good index concludes the volume, and a well- 
engraved portrait serves as frontispiece. In spite of 
Swift’s character, the reader is compelled to admire 
the excellence of the biographer’s work. If Mr. Fors- 
ter never before selected so unpleasant a subject, 
neither has he at any other time written so well or 
edited so ably. The typographical appearance of the 
book merits unqualified praise. 


THE gpg OF THE SOUTH. 

The Cotton States in the Spri Spring and Summer of 1875. 
Charles ‘Nordhoft, "Author of “ Politics for Young Ame 
cans,”’ California for Health, Pleasure and dence,” 
etc. D. Appleton & Co; New York. Paper, 50 cents. 
This book contains more trustworthy informa- 

tion on the condition of the South than can be gained 
from all the speeches and committee-reports which 
Congress has endured on this same subject. The au- 
thor, who is a good Republican, an earnest hater of 
slavery, an acute observef and a journalist of large 
experience and perfect honesty, visited several of the 
Southern States last year by direction of Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett, and wrote to the Herald the letters 
which form the principal portion of this book. He 
talked with men of all colors, parties, and business 
callings, examined official records, saw the negro at 
home, and studied the political situation. He states 
bis impressions with a clearness which leaves nothing 
to be desired, and he distributes praise and blame so 
impartially among the two great political parties of 
the South that neither of them will be likely to en- 
dorse the entire volume. 

What is really the most important bit of informa- 
tion Mr. Nordhoff gives us is that the South of to-day 
ia very different from the same country just after the 
close of the war, and that neither Northern legislators 
or voters realize that a change has taken place. This 
change is referred to in an Address to the Presi- 
dent“ to whom the author submits the book asa re- 
port; we earnestly hope our Chief Executive will read 
it carefully, for it contains a thousand times more 
truth upon Southern affairs than he will ever get from 
Senator Morton, Marshal Packard or Governor Ames. 
One feature of the change to which Mr. Nordhoff 
alludes is the cessation of outrages.“ He admits, as 
honest Southern Democrats do, that within the two 
or three years which directly followed the war the 
black man was severely handled by a lawless and un- 
restrained class among the whites, but he claims also, 
and honest Southern Republicans know he tells the 
truth, that since 1868 political murders have been of 
rare occurrence. The following analysis of the mur- 
ders committed in one of the worst parishes (or coun- 
ties) of Louisiana is very iustructive and suggestive: 

Anu official report, properly authenticated, of the murders 
committed in this Parish from 1868 to 1875, lies before me. 
They number 41, and of these there were whites murdered 
by whites, 13; colored by colored, 13 whites by colored, 4; 
colored by whites, 3; whites by an unknown person, 3; col- 
ored by an unknown person, : colored by officers of justice 
in service of civil process, 3; Indian by a white man, 1. Some- 
body may object that this record is not correct, but to that 
the reply is that the parish has been almost continually since 
1868 under Republican officers and that the coroner is reputed 
here, as elsewhere, to be an officer very zealous in the oollec- 
tion of fees. I should add that there is no evidence 
that any of these murders arose out of political causes.“ 

The last clause of the above quotation hints at an 
unpleasant fact which Mr. Nofdhoff recognizes: it is 
that murder is a frequent offense in the South. It 
has always been so in the newer Southern States, and 

*no action of Congress can prevent it, except when 
some legislative act assists a State to reach a higher 
plane of civilization through peace and prosperity. 

Mr. Nordboff found that the negroes who worked 
were well paid, and men were secure in the possession 
of life, freedom and property. The idea of re-enslave- 
ment was laughed at even by the strongest of old- 
time Democrats. The Southerners who are least certain 
of the retention of their property are the principal 
landed proprietors. The ex-slave, wherever his lot 
may be cast, is too frequently a thief. True, slavery 
made him so, but this thought does not comfort the 
planter whose land is consumed by negro legislators 
for taxes, and whose pigs and chickens disappear 
under the influence of negro neighbors whose abilities 
are not sufficient to place them among theives of 
official standing. 

Of the mass of reconstructors of Northern birth, 
Mr. Nordhoff says no worse things than they say 
about each other, for the excellent reason that noth- 
ing worse could possibly be said. Against the stories 
of intimidation, of which there have been frequent 
instandes on both sides, the author details the methods 


of organizing and managing the negro vote. Com- 
pared with these, intimidation is respectable. The | 
many cases which Mr. Nordhoff cites of actual legisla- 

tive action do not compare in pecuniary importance 

with those of the New York rings; but in shameless, 

unconcealed villainy some of the Southern legislators 

could teach Tweed and his confederates valuable 

lessons. 

Mr. Nordhoff believes that political quietude will 
only be reached in the South when the “ color-line”’ 
is broken; but this cannot take place until Federal 
interference ceases. Upon the probable political 
divisions which would take place if the people were 
left to themselves the author inclines strongly to the 
belief that the whites would separate into Whigs and 
Democrats, as in theory they are already divided, and 
that the negro vote would go largely with the former. 

The author also points out the necessity for more 
vigorous action by State governments against the 
dangerous classes; but he shows, by the action of cer- 
tain executives, that this may be hoped for more con- 
fidently than the North has heretofore supposed. 

We earnestly advise a general reading of this most 
able and trustworthy pamphlet. It does not contain 
a single uninteresting line, nor an unimportant one. 
Ik is of the utmost national importance that the era 
of good feeling be entirely restored; but the restora- 
tion can never take place while Northern voters know 
of the South only by old reports and Mr. Morton's 
8 

— ANTIQUITIES. 


4 of the “ PE of “the 


ble.” by b 
d Samuel A., Pro- 
— 


This book better deserves the 1 name of . 
pedia than that of dictionary, for wherever the sub- 
jects so require they are treated at great length. 
Under the heads ‘“ Fresco,” Altar,“ ‘ Apostolic 
Canons,” Councils,“ and other topics of similar 
note, we find about ten pages each; the articles on 
Baptism, “ Church“ and Inscriptions” cover 
about twenty pages each, while even more space is 
devoted to “ Inscriptions,”’ Bishop“ and other sub- 
jects. The editors say, This work is intended to 
furnish, together with the ‘ Dictionary of Christian 
Biography, Literature and Doctrines,’ which will 
shortly follow, a complete account of the leading per- 
sonages, the institutions, art, social life, writings and 
controversies of the Christian Church from the time 
of the apostles to the age of Charlemagne.” 

The book is in every respect an admirable one. The 
editors display an excellent sense of the relative im- 
portance of the different portions of their material. 
They admit that in treating of subjects like church 
government and ritual it is probably impossible to 
secure absolute impartiality.“ but they are justified 
in their confidence that no intentional reticence, dis- 
tortion or exaggeration bas been practiced by the 
writers. The frequency of reference to ancient authors 
upon whom certain statements rest is an excellent 
proof of the fair spirit in which the contributors have 
done their werk. Illustrations appear wherever they 
can be of any service, and many of them are better 
than we usually expect to find in dictionaries. The 
list of contributors is very large and strong, contain- 
ing, among others, the names of Prof. Plumtre, Prof. 
Stubbs, Dr. Schaff, Canon Lightfoot, Dr. Ginsberg, 
Mr. Fremantle, Prof. Babington, Prof. Lipsius, Dr 
Maclear, Mr. Mausel, Dr. Dickson and Canon Westcott. 

This work must of necessity become the standard 
English authority upon the archeology of the early 
church, for there is not in the language any other 
book on the same subject which approaches it in scope 
or accuracy. So great is the thoroughness of what- 
ever work Dr. Smith edits that the purchasers of this 
volume will be glad to perceive in the preface a hint 
that a volume may be prepared upon “ the later dev- 
elopment of Ritual and of the Monastic Orders, the 
rise and progress of the great Mendicant orders, the 
Painting, Sculpture and Architecture, the Hagiology 
and Symbolism, the Canon Law, and the Institutions 
generally of the Middle Ages.” It is a valuable fea- 
ture of all Dr. Smith’s works of reference that while 
they answer the purposes of most advanced clergy- 
men and other students, they are, in. the main, suffi- 
ciently simple and explicit to merit a place in the 
library of every family; this Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities is no exception to the rule, but gains 
rather than loses value from the fact that there is lit- 
erally no other book which answers the same purpose. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Alfred Barron's Foot-Notes is a reprint of a 
book which attained considerable popularity ten years 
ago, and it is still worth reading. The author is neither 
artist nor poet, yet his interest in out-of-door scenes 
and objects is so natural and so general that his re- 
corded thoughts cannot help attracting the notice of 
persons with tastes like his own. (Wallingford Print- 
ing Co., Wallingford, Conn.) 

French Children at Home, by Madam De Pey- 
rac, is a praiseworthy attempt to teach French to 
children colloquially, and without the use of unnatu- 
ral sentences which disfigure most elementary exer- 
cises in French. The characters in these conversations 
are twelve in number; a sufficient variety of expres- 
sion is introduced, therefore, and the ordinary sub- 


jects of conversation hold out as well in the book as 
they do in well regulated families. Handled by a 


teacher of average. ability, or, better yet, by a father 
or mother, this book will enable American children 
to learn French rapidly, and to avoid the necessity of 
studying conversational forms after having studied 
the lan The adults who have learned French 
without this double experience are rare. (Appletons.) 


Pocket diaries are generally of sueh uniform 
excellence as to prevent any opportunity for special 
remark. A new diary, however, of which we have 
received a copy, is a decided improvement upon any 
of the older patterns. The page is quite large—about 
3x7 inches—it is so indexed —— date can instantly 
be found from the margin, a spacious alphabetical 
index at the end enables the owner to make instant 
reference to any old entry in the body of the book. 
Its calendars are for five years, for which length of 
time the size of the book and strength of binding will 
enable it to suffice most people. The value of a diary 
a portion of whose contents need not necessarily be 
transferred at the end of the year will be apparent 


to persons whose entries are numerous and of any 


consequence. Besides its blank pages, this diary con- 
tains about thirty pages well covered with useful in- 


formation: here are tables of weights and measures, 


postal rates, a calendar by which dates may be ascer- 
tained for any time within a century, some leading 
census statistics, a coin table, some points of law which 
every one should know, and a secret cipher scale 
which can be used with safety by any one. 2 
Pub. Co., Erie, Pa. $2.) 


General Doubleday’s Forts Sumter and Mout- | 


trie will be read with intense interest. The author, 
who will be remembered as captain of one of the twe 
companies composing the garrison, writes with soldier- 
like directness, and crowds into a small book a num- 


ber of facts and incidents which will be new to most 


readers. There is no danger that the book will reopen 


old wounds, for while the author is, and was in 1860, a 


Republican, and is not yet sorry for it, he does not 
abuse any one but ex-Secretary Floyd. It would be 
insulting to suppose that even the most consistent old- 
time secessionist in South Carolina could read this 
book to-day without hearty admiration of the spirit 
displayed by Anderson’s little, neglected, half-starved, 
much-abused force. Anderson bimself never seemed 
so great as he does in these pages, where, after some 
rather startling information as to his pro-slavery and 
State-rights sentiments, his lack of heart in the war, 
and his virtual abandonment by his government, he is 
still tenacious of the rights, the dignity and the honor | 


of his flag. No novel of the season will enchain at- 


tention so completely as this unpretentious little his- 
tory. (Harpers.) 

Rev. Henry N. Hudson, well known by his 
edition of “ Shakespeare for Students,“ and by his 
Text-Book of Poetry.“ red a Text- Book of 
Prose, from Burke, Webster, and Bacon. Three hun- 
dred and twenty-four pages—rather more than half 


the book—are devoted to Burke; while of the remain- 
ing pages, speeches and sayings of Webster cover 
about two hundred and fifty. The selections have 


been made with excellent 
purpose for which they were désigned they offer to 
most adults an opportunity to read as much of each 
of the three writers named as they are likely ever 
to read, with the additional advantage of a better se- 
lection of papers than such readers can make for 


themselves. In his preface, Mr. Hudson returns hand- | 


and aside from the 


somely to the attack of the “literary chips and splin- 


ter“ system of teaching English literature, and we 


could wish that his remarks on this subject might. 


reach all the teachers in the land. This book, like the 
author's Text-Book of Poetry,“ is prepared for use 
in high schools and academies, for which purpose it ia 
eminently fitted; but if the teachers of ungraded 
schools (of which there are yet many in the rural dis- 
tricts) would use Mr. Hudson's volume instead of the 
scrappy fifth or sixth book of some reading series, the 


older pupils would comprehend a large portion of the | 


ts, and be permanently the N for it. 
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CHRIST PRECIOUS TO THE BE. 
LIEVER. 


“Unto you, therefore, which believe he is precious.“ — 
1 Pet. ii. 7. 

UR term precious“ is derived from the 

Latin, and signifies a thing of value, a thing of 
price; and in the Greek the word which is translated 
„precious“ has the same meaning. The root idea in 
either language and in our own is the same. The. 
thing that costs much is ordinarily regarded as worth 
much. Of some things it is said that they are “ ines- 
timable.” That is, their worth is such that you can- 
not put an estimate or value on them. They go above 
any price or any imagined price. 

But the word precious.“ while it is applied to ob- 
jeots of merchandise, while it carries with it an idea 
of value, also carries with it an idea of fondness. We 
do not speak of a precious horse; but we do speak of a 
precious babe. We do not speak of a precious house; 
but we do speak of a precious diamond or a precious 
opal. We speak of a thing as being precious when it 
is in such a form or of such a kind as that one can 
personalize it in some way. I am not aware that 
there are any other circumstances in which we use 
the word “ precious” in regard to matter. We do use 
the phrase “ precious metals, or “ precious ore“; that 
is a generic phrase; but, when applied to specific 
things, I think this discrimination is generally made. 
When the word is applied to persons it always has 
that sense or meaning init. It refers to that which is 
of a heartfelt value. 

Now, Christ is spoken of here as being precious“ 
to men; and I call your attention to the fact that this 
language, as applied to the Lord Jesus Christ in his 
representative divine character, as a representation of 
the Father to men, indicates that he is something dear 
to us—something for whieh we have had a heartfelt 
affection, a feeling of love. This is in contrast with 
the language of adoration, or praise, or any of the 
ordinary expressions of worship, as addressed even to 
the most‘ benignant manifestation of the Almighty— 
to the Creator, the Ruler, the Judge and Governor of 
all the earth—in which there is a spirit of veneration 
that keeps us remote and in a position of awe. We 
look upon God as One that in his greatness and ma- 
jesty and glory fills the heaven; and the soul is not 
accustomed to speak of the Father in the language of 
filial fondling. But when Christ is presented he is 
precious. It is not God lifted up, but God brought 
dewn; it is not God shut up with his attributes, and 
sitting unsearched and unsearchable, but God pre- 
sented as open-bearted, and moved by thoughts and 
feelings of compassion and love and kindness, of whom 
it is said. To you that believe he is precious.“ 

It is not to every one, then, that this passuge ad- 
dresses itself; for certainly Christ is still, as he was in 
the days of the prophet, ‘“‘a root out of dry ground; 
he hath no form nor comeliness; and when we shall 
see bim there is no beauty that we should desire him.“ 
He is still “a stone of stumbling” and “rock of 
offense.“ He is still, in the eyes of many, a myth or 
an impossibility; to many he is an abeurdity; and 
even to those who, in a certain sense, believe, he is 
still far from precious. He is an object of speculation 
to them; an object of general respect, and possibly of 
admiration; but in no sense is be precious to them. 

To those who believe, Christ is precious. Now this 
belief—what is it? What does it do? What does it 
come from? What is its nature? Beléef, which has 
the same interpretation as faith in its most ordinary 
acceptation, is an intellectual process, and it desig- 
nates a state of conviction in view of evidence. Con- 
fined to the province of philosophy and of reasoning, 
conviction, belief and faith are substantially the same. 
It is very manifest that an intellectual state, which is 
produced by an arrangement of facts, or by a logical 
deduction, or by generalization, which we call argu- 
ment, is véry far from meeting the descriptions and 
conditions of faith, as set forth in the New Testament. 
It is something else besides a mere intellectual convic- 
tion, though often it includes that. Sometimes, how- 

over. that is not included in it. 

As a moral state, faith, or belief, in its most generic 
sense, is the realization of the truths which are not 
taught through the senses, but through the higher 
faculties—truths which are imperceptible; truths 
which the hand cannot handle, which the eyes cannot 
see, which the nose and the palate cannot recognize; 
truths which areimponderable, unanalyzabk, invisible. 

Ik a man tell me that a given lump of gold weighs a 
certain amount, I can test that—the scales will tell me 
the truth about it; if a man tell me that the earth is 
made up largely of lime, acid will prove to me whether 
it be so or not; by measures, by weights, by various 
physical tests, I can satisfy my senses of any truth 
which relates to matter; but can any man tell me 
what an affection is? Can any man analyze a lover's 
feeling, or a mother’s feeling, or that inspiration of 
beroism which in some high hour of battle fills a 
patriotic soul, or that intuition of wisdom which in 
debate leads some statesmen to strike through the 


*SUNDAY MORNING, January %}, 1976. Lesson: H b. xi. 24-40; 
Eil. 1. 1 Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 1, 170, 909, Reported 
gor the Christian Union by T. J, BLLENWOOD, 
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darkness and discern a plan of relief? These states of 
mind are lifted above the realm of, science; they be- 
long to the spirit man; they belong to that sphere 
which includes the noblest facts of manhood. And of 
such is “faith.” If you suppose that this is my defini- 
tion, listen to what is said in the opening verse of the 
llth chapter of Hebrews: 


Now, faith is the substance of things hoped for.“ 


It is the reality of what are regarded as visions, 
ideals, and conceptions. 
In another place it is said: 


“ What a man seeth, why doth he yet hope for?” 
It is something supersensuous, therefore: 


“Faith is the substance of things hoped for, the evidence 
of things not seen.” 


So it is the realm of the invisible; it is the realm of 
higher thought; it is the realm of emotion, running. 
through the whole scale of feeling, from the lowest to 
the highest; and as feeling is not subject to any of the 
ordinary mechanical processes by which we deal with 
the lower forms of truth—as it is invisible and incom- 
municable iu any scieptifie sense of the term—“ faith,“ 
in its whole range and most generic meaning, is the 
consciousness, the eonviction, the belief of things that 
do not come under the common laws ef the senses, but 
are dealt with simply by the mind itself. 

Now, as applied to the conduct of men in special 
cases, this generic idea takes on specific developments 
all the way through. We are commanded to bave a 
„faith which worketh by love,’’—that is, a conviction 
of truth which is derived from the inspirations of love. 
There is a faith that works by each of the emotions 
of the human soul. There is a faith that works by 
fear, or that springs from fear. There is a faith that 
works by hope, or a sense of truths which come to the 
mind by the inspiration of hope. There is a faith that 
works by hatred. There is a faith that works by 
courage. While, then, the generic idea of faith in the 
Bible is that it 1s a conviction of truths which lie in 
the great invisible realm in which we are moving, the 
specific acts of faith may be inspired by love, or hope, 
or fear, or hatred. It may run through the entire 
scale of the human faculties. 

When we come, leaving the analysis of faith, to 
speak of the exercise of faith toward persons, we shall 
find that in a person faith or belief carries a slight 
shade of difference; but we shall easily see how the 
modification takes place. There is trust reposed im 
the person by reason of the recognition in him of 
something on which that trust may be based. 

A man may be known to us only as Napoleon was 
known to most of his soldiers. They had unbounded 
confidence in him; but it was as a leader and géneral 
that they confided in him. When Sherman came to 
his army, every man in that army, to the lowest, the 
sutler, tingled with confidence. They believed in 
“Old Sberman.“ When Grant led the armies, and 
had by a long-continued and indomitable patience won 
in every single situation, clear down to the most des- 
perate, and in the darkest hour, men believed in him. 
Even in the most gloomy moments preceding the final 
victory, they believed in him; not asa financier, not 
as a political man, but as a leader and general; and, 
believing in him, they were willing to put their lives 
and their country’s life in his hands. 

You are sick, you call a physician, and you believe 
in bim. Faith in one’s physician is one of the most 
affecting kinds of faith. It is my child; itis my only 
child. All the things that are to be desired in the 
world; all the money that can be made; all the honor 
that can be gained, all that there may be in fame, all 
that pleasure can give—these are as nothing in that 
hour in which a father bends over a loved and long 
hoped-for son. In the presence of this phenomenon, 
all other things are pronounced of no account. There 
is nothing in the world that he values so much as that 
child; and he puts it in the pbysician’s hands, because 
he believes in him. 

So we send our children to school because we trust 
the teachers. We trust artists, and we commission 
them with our finest things, or send them to them for 
repair, or what not. We trust the artisan, in so far as 
the particular sphere is concerned in which he stands 
represented to us. I would put my watch, which I 
value, in the hands of an expert horologist. I would 
not necessarily trust my books with him; I would not 
trust my flowers with him; but my watch I would 
trust with him. It is in regard to the character which 
he sustains to me that I put trustin him. We believe 
in a man where we know him—or think we do. We 
believe in his disinterestedness ; we believe in his 
honor; we believe in his fidelity; we believe in his 
truth; we believe in his affection; and we lie down 
in his heart as a child lies down and goes to sleep in 
his mother’s arms. 

It is in this way that we are, step by step, coming to 
the conception which I wish to bring before you— 
namely, soul-trust in the Lord Jesus Christ. To you 
who believe; to you who have ever had the expe- 
rience and knowledge which brings Christ home to 
you in his dispositions and in his various relations to 
poor sinful, struggling men; to you who have had a 
Christ that was your personal Saviour—to you he is 
precious; pot worshipful; not venerable, Yes, he has 
those traits which make him worshipful and vener- 
able; but there is something in him which is better 
than these. He is precious to you. The gems which 


are precious things; but what is so precious as that 
* the heart in its best moods, and under the influ- 
ence of its noblest aspirations, loves with utter aban- 
donment? There is a preciousness that draws forth 
the soul’s highest and most spiritualized affections: 
and to you who believe in Jesus Christ he is precious. 


Tou may not be able, as most persons are not, to au- 


alyze this experience. We can take an inventory of 
things when they are coarse enough; but, when 
things go up in value and in characteristic excellence, 
they elude inspection and analysis and inventory. I 
can tell you of the Gulf Stream, I can tell you of the 


their mountains and valleys, I can tell you of the 
population of any single country and of its revenues, 
I can give you statistics of every physical character; 
but no man can tell of the thoughts and feelings 
which pass through the simplest heart that lives. 
Lite takes place under a veil, and without noise. In 
silence, beyond inspection, and out of the reach of 
analogies, day by day, are going on processes cam- 
pared with which the growth of trees, or the universal 
upspringing of grass for food, or the motion of the 
stars around the globe, is as nothing. Oh, the pro- 


| ductiveness of the immortal soul touched with the 


fire of God’s life! This inward life of thought and 
motion, this silent life, this invisible life, this con- 
cealed, secret life, hath in it contents that are of more 
majesty and more value than all of outside life; for, 
as God is voiceless, and never speaks, but dwells in 
eternal silence, so far as we are concerned; so, as we 
become like God, we cease to speak; and the larger 
and deeper our inward thought and feeling are, the 
less can they be embodied in words, or expressed by 
forms of matter. 

Tell me not that the Greek has brought an acute in- 
tellect and a searching power of reasoning to bear 
upon the Godhead, and that he has described in clear- 
cut statements the character and essence of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. Tell me not that the theologian has 
systematized all things; that he has shut up Christ to 
certain functions; that he has teld us what the Father 
is, and what he does, and what the Son is, and what he 
does; that he has told us exactly what the Holy Spirit 
is. and what it does; that he has pointed out the sepa- 
rute provinces of the Three in One, aud described their 
spheres of labor. He believes; he believes in his own 
speculations; but he does not necessarily believe in 
God-—for it is just as possible to make an idol out of 
ideas as to make an idol out of wood or stone. 

Now, take the most ignorant child of this world, out 
off from life, and harrowed by great sorrow and suf- 
fering, and tbat nevertheless believes that there isa 
Christ who sympathizes with men, who died for them, 
and who carries their burdens in life for them; take 
that poor widowed soul, driven step by step down 
toward the bottom of human enjoyment and experi- 
ence, and that believes, notwithstafiding, as no thinker 
ever can, and as no mere analyst ever did, that right- 
eousness is the great characteristic element of right 
living—take these examples, and you have instances of 
true believing. 

I beliéve in men, and love them; but I never love 
them according to the line of my analysis of them. 
The heart follows its own way. Something of my be- 
lief comes from the working of my feelings; and 
something from the operations of my bigher, divinely- 
enlightened reason. The way of the body is not the 
way of the mind; and the way of the mind is not the 
way of the soul. No man can in words describe the 
nature of the heart's belief. 


that you may believe in Christ, he must have been 
something to you. 


which should act upon us; and then some of the in- 
terior experiences which should flow from the action 
upon us of these outward elements. 

One of the things which strike a man who is made 
like me, in reading the Bible, is the revelation, through 
Jesus Christ, of aGod who knows man, and feels for 
him because he is a sinful being—the revelation of a 
God who feels for man in proportion as he is needy. 
God, as revealed through Jesus Cbrist, feels for man 
because he is imperfect; and a man is God’s however 
far he may come short of obedience to hislaw. Says 
Paul: 

“The creature was made subject to vanity, not willingly.” 


Man was born into the conditions in which he found 
himself in this world—that is, into his remoteness 
from final development—not by his election or choice. 
He had nothing to do with it. 

“The creature was made subjeet to vanity, not willingly, 
but by reason of him who hath subjected the same in hope.“ 

Since God has made men as he has, and has put them 
where they are, and where education means such an 
experience as they get everywhere, in the forest, by 
the riverside, or in the streets of the populous duty: 
and since he goes on making them through ages, we 
want a God that is adapted precisely to these crea- 
tures, and the circumstances under which they are 


tion of mankind who are created from geueration to 
generation with the same characteristics. 

They tell me that Iam a fallen creature. Fallen 
from what? I never was any better than I am now. 
I fell from my mother’s womb. That is all the fall 1 
know of. There is where I began. When I first came 


you wear, and whose beauty is so great in your eyes, 


into existence I was so low that I could not fall. 


— 


To you that believe Christ is precious; but in order 


Now let me state some of the outward elements 


ocean, I can tell you of continents, I can tell you ff 


placed. We want a God that is adapted to the condi- |. 
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‘There was not an inch between me and the brute. : 
There was not a calf cast in the pasture on a summe?’s 
night that did not know more than I did when I was 
born. There was nat a lamb that did not kuow more 
than 1 did. The colt knows bow, in an instant, to lift 
itself up and walk, in an instant knows where. to seek 
tar food, and in an instant how to use its eye; no 
_ sooner has it come Into life than it is in possession of 
itself; but a babe, the blanket that swaddles it knows 
as much as it does. It is at the bottom of existence. 
And do you tell me that I fell anywhere? I fell up. 

Nay, look at the facts that are patent. Every 
mother knows, and every sensible man knows, when 
he throws off technical and legendary teachings, that, 
so far from coming into life at the maximum, we be- 
gin at zero. Whatever there is of us is that which we 

came to by unfolding steps. When we are born we 
are without righteousness, without wisdom, without 
goodness, without anything. We are born with appe- 
tites and passions, untrained and distempered in every 
way; and what we need is that there should be a God 
who loves righteousness and truth and manbood in 
men. Such a God is One who knows how to inspire 
these things in those who are born without them. 

I cannot endure the thought of a God who goes 
among men iu this life as I might go into my garden 
if I were as foolish as mapy meu who speculate. Sup- 
pose I were to go out with a flail or spade, and were to 
say with indignation, “I am a gardener that hates 
barrenness,“ and were to beat the soll, saying, * I will 
bear testimony to what I think of the want of flowers“; 
what kiud of a gardener should I be? I do love 
flowers; and therefore, knowing that the earth is un- 
able to bring them forth, I sow the seed of flowers, 
aud I help the inanimate dirt, stimulatingit with ferti- 
lizers, and wait for the dews and the light and 
warmth, and pluck away the absorbing weeds, and do 
whatever is needful, according to the measure of my 
experience, to promote the growth of the seeds; and 
so I testify to my hatred of barrenness and to my love 
for flowers by the pains I take to develop the oue and 
do away with the other. 

God does not sit with au abstract sense of universal 
justice and purity, and, looking on mer, say. Oh, 
what a world! There are not any of you that are 
pure, or good, or true, or righteous. Here is my glit- 
tering law, and here is my avenging sword, and 1 will 
smite you all because you are so bad!“ 

How were men made? How were they thrust into 
life? How eame they to be what they are and where 
they are? And is not divine love of truth, divine love 
of justice, divine love of equity and righteousness 
shown by the pains which God takes to sow in the 
human heart the seed of these qualities, and by his 
patience, by his forbearance, by his stimulation, by 
the nourishings of his providence, and by the revela- 
tions of his grace? Are not these testimonies to his 
hatred of sin more than any vindictive punishment 
could be? 

The amount that you will suffer to make a child 
good shows how much you love goodness. A man 
that does not care a farthing for virtue will not take 
à particle of trouble to make his child virtuous; but a 
father that hates vice, and does love virtue, will give 
time, nights and days, movey, comfort, everything, to 
inculcate virtue in the child: and what he will do for 
a tempted child shows what his estimate of virtue is. 

Now, the old theology represents God as such a 
stern Lover of justice and truth that be sits in heaven 
rejoicing in his own excellence, and looking down on 
the world, and saying to men, Be like me. if you 
don’t I'll damn you;’’ but the Lord Jesus Christ came 
to seek and save the lost, saying, “Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down his life fos his 
friends.” 

He laid down his life for his enemies—for those who 
were not of him nor like him. He showed how much 
he loved purity by what he was willing to give to pur- 
chase it in those that had it not. The presentation of 
a God that cares for me, not in the ratio in which I 
become like him, but with infinite care quite out- 
reaching any conception of this kind that I have; that 
cares enough for me to make him patient with me till 

I I become what I am to be, emerging from my primi- 
tive state, and entering upon that condition where I 
shall be able to say, By the grace of God Iam what I 
am’’—this is the presentation of the Divine nature 
which we have in the New Testament. 

If you were to take from Collamore’s shelves some 
exquisite vase, and ask it, Where did you come 
from!“ if it could speak it would reply. From a bank 
of clay.” What were you there?” “A formless 
handful of dirt.“ How came you to be what you 
are?’ “Oh, it was by the taste of him that fashioned 
me that I grew to this form. He saw me when I was 
bub a handful of clay, and he put me on a revolving 
wheel, and he laid his hands upon me, and they moved 
to thoughts beautiful, and I, whirling and wrought 
upon by his skill, gradually grew to these graceful 
lines. It was his hand that laid the pigments on. It 
was his hand that put me in the fiery furnace which 
burned in these colors till they never can be taken out 
again. By the taste of my artist-master I am what I 
am.“ 
Christ, as revealed to me, is one who took me in the 
dirt, and put me on the whirling wheel of his provi- 
dence, and laid his gracious hands upon me, and so 
fashioned me that by and by I shall be able to say, 
“By the grace of the Lover I am what I am. He 
made me; he redeemed me; he perfected me; and 


| 


ere is in me, he made.“ r 
The revelation of such a God, who is in a position of 
wer, and is moving upon time and the world—tbat 
the interpretation of the titles that are generally 
ven to Christ. He is called our Forerunner; he 
called the Captain of our satvation”; he is called 
n “Intercessor’’; he is called an Advocate; he 
ks of himself as an Eider Brother,“ gone home 
prepare in his Father’s house a place for those who 
all come after him. | 
Neitber of these figures is to be pressed literally. 
The moment you press a gure so that you go back to 
its substance or materiality you lose the thing which 
was intended; for an idea which is represented bya 
figure is always something larger than the figure itself. 
The general instruction is that Christ, who came into 
the world to teach what the Father was, and to set 
the example of holy living, and by passion and death 
to open a new and living way on which we might ap- 
roach to an everlasting and pure God, has gone back 
nto the heavenly spheres, not to be busy about the 
great laws which turn and twirl the universe, but to be 
u Head over the church, and to be for every man an 
Advocate standing in that boly place, and to do for 
men by providence, by natural law, by spiritual influ- 
ence, by all the ways in which heaven penetrates the 
world, what they need to have done for them. 
We are told that this is very uncertain. Scientists 
tell us that we know nothing about it. They know 
nothing about it; for they are the men who are un- 
wise in wisdom: but the poor and the needy kuow 
something about it; and out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings God has perfected praise. 

We will suppose a colony of beetles that in the au- 
tumn plunged down deep into the earth feel in the 
spring the reviving influence of the sun and begin 
working up slowly torpidly to the surface, and in 
some twilight how neh ou and buzz aud bump here 
aud there; and the question arises between them as to 
whether in this world there is any influence from the 
sun which a beetle can understand. The beetles are 
divided into two sections. There are those that can 
explain everything and there are those that cannot. 
Those that can explain laugh at tho others, and say, 
As to the sun’s shining down there, it lies on the face 
of things that it doesn’t. We were there, and we 
didn’t see anything; and if we beetles didn’t see any- 
thing, you may be sure that there wasn’t anything to 
be seen.“ So they reason away the influence of the 
sun. 

We are a little higher than the beetles,—some of us; 
and yet we imitate them, often, saying, We know 
what are the great operations of the spirit world.” 
Am I not a chemist?’ says one; am I not a physiol- 
ogist?” says another; am I not a metapbysician?”’ 
says another; am I not an ethnologist?” says another; 
and the chemist on one side, and the physiologist on 
another, the metaphysician on another, and the eth- 
nologist another, corner ideas, and catch them; and, 
in the estimation of each, there are no more ideas in 
the world than he knows about and can catch. 

Meanwhile, the great voiceless human heart pulsates; 
it groans and travails in pain; and, striking through 
the air, come consolations. Visions are lifted up 
above men, and they are sustained in their troubles, 
Hope is kindled where there was despair. Light dawns 
at midnight. Songs open prison doors. And thou- 
sands upon thousands of men, looking at all this, say, 
It is a delusion, a fantasy.” 

The deepest currents In the world are human feel- 
ings. Not the attraction of gravitation, nor the quick 
glancing electricity, is of any moment as compared 
with the vital throb and throe of human intelligence 
and human emotion. The @xperiences of men striving 
with men, striving with mselvese and with their 
circumstances, are more than any natural phe- 
nomena of this vast concave filled full of actual 
truths and fucts. And human experiences are facts, 
If a thing growing on the ground, out of the 
dirt, is a fact, is not an experience growing out of 
imagination and reason and emotion another fact? 
And the influences streaming from the vast uni- 
verse which we have never explored nor weighed to 
any considerable degree—influences which are lifting 
the world upward, upward—whence do they come? 
What is the inspiration that has stimulated the growth 
of the race from the animal toward the spiritual? 
How happens it that all the great tendencies of history 
are heavenward? Is there no influence that is draw- 
ing mankind in that direction? 

If Christ, then, is the representation of a God of 
infinite paternity and humanity, adapting himself to 
the actual conditions of imperfction and ignorance in 
the whole human race; and if, going into the ever- 
lasting spheres above, he stands clothed with eternal 
power for helping the race, giving himself for them, 
not alone suffering a momentary anguish in their be- 
half on Calvary, but bearing their burdens and carry- 
ing their sorrows, watching for them with infinite 
fidelity, everywhere giving his life, still keepiug it 
and augmenting it that he may give it, forever minis- 
tering the unwasting loaf, and water from the fountain 
that fills as fast as it overflows,—if that is the thought 
that we have of Jesus Christ, then we are prepared fo 
go into the next stage of this subject—namely, that of 
positive experience. 

In this regard, when the disciples spoke of their 
faith in Jesus Christ, of their confidence and belief in 
him, they spoke of that which was the result of per- 


hatever stroke of beauty or whatever line of grace  gonal acquaintanceship. It was the growth of their 


in céntact with him in a living, visible form. 
bowover, is not the best always: it is the easiest, 

ut it is not always the best; for Christ himself said 
it was for the profit of the world that be should 

v it. It would have been a sad thing for the world 
have found its hold on him along the level of the 
earth ; and it was a glorious thing that by this touch 
of divine fervor we bave been obliged to look with 
the higher faculties for God in the invisible realm 
above. And those who bave in Christ the higher in- 
terpretation of God; those who come to God through 
the ideas and traits derived from Christ, have found 
him to be one who forgives, and brings peace to the 
conscience that has been wounded. There has never 
been any poom, there never will be any pieture, and, 
until we talk with the angelic language, there will 
hever be any description of that weightiest part of 
buman history--the struggle of a nature that longs te 
be pure with its condemning conscience, sinking often 
into positive distress, and led at times into anguish 
and agony, as if it were in a Gethsemane sweating 
drops of blood. And in those moods of profound 


conviction, when the soul is in such a state that one 


can say with him of old, “In sin did my mother con- 
ceive me,“ and can speak of himself as viler than 
the worm.“ and of his best things as filthy rags, —in 
those moods, comes home the story of the prodigal sen. 

The unworthy, recreant, reprobate boy, bearing the 
stains of the swine’s hoof, emaciated, haggard, un- 
combed, unclad, walked slowly and doubtfully toward 
his father’s house; and the father, seeing him afar off, 
ran to him and put his arms about his neok and kissed 
bim, and would not let the penitent confession run 
through to its designed close, but cut it short im 
smothering forgiveness and love. 


When the soul looks up and finds a God of forgive- 
ness, and again and again and agalu goes through that 


experience, there is an unspeakable sweetness in it; 
and it was this that made old Luther cry out, iu one 
of his sublime extravagances, “ Blessed be my sinus!“ 
They brought to him the consciousness, the revelation, . 
of a forgiving God; and they filled his soul with ado- 
ration and wondér and gratitude and love. And such 
is the feeling of men when Christ is revealed to them 
as a forgiving God and as a personal Lover, so that 
their souls feel that he loves them—loves them though 
they are without loveliness; loves them by reason of 
what is in him, and not by reason of what is in them. 

When I go to the mountain stream with my tank- 
ard, the tankard does not make the stream. The 
stream was there before. And 1 fill the tankard on 
account of the abundance of the stream, and not be- 
cause the emptiness of the tankard draws out the 
stream. And God is what he is, not on account 
of our needy condition and importunate persuasion, 
but on account of what he is himself. And he de- 
clares,**I am that I am. I have mercy on whom I 
will have mercy. Iam not shut up by laws, by Jew- 
ish metes and bounds. I am free. My nature of 
generosity and goodness and love and grace pours it- 
self abroad according to the measures of my infinite 
being, and not according to the measure of your 
desert, or of your receiving power.” , 

My garden sucks up all the light of the sun it wants; 
but see how myriad beams of vagrant sunlight come 
pouring past. See how they spread out uselesaly on 
the rock. See haw they bathe the old moss-covered 


shingles of the barn. See how they pour themselves. 


down on the dead tree as well as on the living tree. 
See how they shed their influence on the dank swamp 
as well as on the fertile fleld; and on the ocean as well 
as on the land. The sun floods the earth with light 
und warmth more than it can use or receive, and Olle 
infinite space everywhere with its bounty. Now, 
shall the sun, that is but a matter-point in the Uni- 
verse, do this; and shall the soul of God, in pouring 
out his grace and love, be governed by the length of 
your prayer, or the size of your heart, or any such 
poor, petty measure? 

God loves you because he is God, and not because 
you are good. He loves you that, by the persevering 
power of his love, you may lift yourself up toward 
him, and be like him. And when one has a conacious- 
ness of this love of God; when Christ is presented to 
him as a Saviour in tbis regard, so that he can lean on 
him and trust him, Oh! is he not precious? 

Now, when this view is brought home to a man, and 
made personal to himself, then the emergencies of life, 
its blighted expectations, its disappointmenta, all 
things that send him from the top to the bottom, from 
joy to sorrow, the hope deferred that makes the heart 
sick, troubles hard to be borne, crushing bereave- 
ments—these varied elements are recognized as from 
the band of this loving Saviour. ’ 

A child has been thrown from a wagon, and its leg 
fractured. Its father, a physician and surgeon, comes, 
home and sets the limb, and encourages the child as 
he does so. He says, My boy, I will hurt you as little 
as I can, but you shall not be crippled because I am. 
too tender to take care of you.“ And the bones grate 
and crack as they go into their places. The child 
screams and pleads, but the father none the less holds 
him firmly and completes fhe operation. He disre- 
gards his outcries and entreaties, not because he does 
not care for him, but because he does care for him. . 

The sorrows and troubles which men have to endure, 
are like the setting of a broken bone. The plowing 
and planting which are carried on in the soul cause a 
great deal of suffering iu this life. The bringing down, 
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and piercing of the mountain of pride, and the dig- 
ging of the well of salvation in the heart, are painful 
operations which well-nigh crush one. But all things 
work together for good to them that love God. And 
when men begin to learn this in their own personal 
experience, how it transforms life! How it changes 
the aspect of everything! When a man can lie down 
under bankruptcy, and say, My Christ wills it“: 
when a man can have his dear child or his companion 
in years taken from him, and say, The pierced hand 
of my Saviour did it”; when a man can look on 
everything from day to day, and say, God means 
better things for me; I shall not receive the promises 
of my faith now, but I shall hereafter; I know not 
what is in store for me yet, but I shall know by and 
by”’—when a man can take such views of his experi- 
ence, then he has with him and in him a Saviour that 
is precious. 
Now, an experience like that begins small, and it 
runs along a thousand lines at a time. As a seed, 
growing, throws out every year more and more 
branches till it comes to be a tree, so spiritual life as 
it develops becomes more and more complex. We be- 
gin as learners or scholars of Christ; but little by little 
we come to live in him. As it is said, we put on the 
Lord Jesus.“ We wear him as a garment. We dwell 
in him, and he in us. We are his children. To one 
who bears this blessed relation to Christ, sorrows are 
not sorrowful; burdens are not burdensome; wounds 
are not painful; death is not extinction. Thesestrange 
contradictions, which run through all the phases of 
life, take place in the experience of those who believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, and who have found how 
precious he is. 
All of life is overruled by this experience. They 
who have it live, if not always in an ecstacy of hap- 
piness, yet often with not a ripple crossing the face of 
their joy. As worldly experience thunders on the 
shore, sometimes Christian experience moves with the 
musical flow of a river; or sometimes lies tranquil as 
a lake far up in the mountains, surrounded by peaks 
that shelter them. Those with whom this experience 
abides are undisturbed by winds or storms. Whether 
their condition be high or low, and whatever their 
vocation may be, this is the one controlling considera- 
tion of their life: He loved me that I might love 
him; and I do love him, and put everything in his 
band; aud I have his pledge that he will help me 
through time and death, and bring me to the eternal 
inheritance.” 
Oh, Christian brethren, is not that enough? Is there 
anything on the round earth that is so precious to a 
man who has learned how to believe it as this faith 
of Jesus; as tbis hope through his love; as this confi- 
dence, notwithstanding your badness and weakness 
and ignorance, on account of the excellence and glory 
of him who is made unto you righteousness, justifica- 
tion, sanctification, everything; who is the source and 
reason of all that is good in you, just as the sun is 
the source and reason of all that is fruitful on the face 
of the earth? 
It is this Saviour that I offer to all men who are in 
trouble. You say, The way is long.“ Yes; but you 
will never learn of Christ unless you join his school. 
He is the Teacher of this experience. There is no rea- 
son why grace should be given to me and not to you. 
There is no reason why one should be called and an- 
other left, save in yourselves. There is not a person 
in this house who may not have from day to day this 
hope of glory through the grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
He is your Saviour—not mine alone. He is the 
Saviour of every smitten one. He is especially the 
Saviour of every one who is so beaten down by sins 
and imperfections that he has no longer any strength 
to help bimself. He is the Saviour, especially, of those 
who are so weak that they are ready to perish. He is 
especially the Saviour of those who are so bound by 
habits that they are like men in manacles and in 
_ prisons. He came to open the prison-door, and to say 
to those in the region and shadow of death, “A great 
Light has arisen on you.“ He declared himself to be 
the One who should fulfill the prophecies which had 
been uttered concerning men; and ten thousand times 
ten thousand souls in every age have testified that this 
declaration has been realized. Your fathers and 
mothers, redeemed and in glory to-day, are witnesses 
to it. You are in the places which they occupied; you 
are passing through the same experiences which they 
passed through; and you are beaten upon by the same 
storms which beat upon them; but you have the same 
Saviour that they had; and if you believe in him, and 
he is precious to you by reason of what he is, you, too, 
like them, ere long will reach the victory; and you, 
too, shall enter, with a choral entrance, into the king- 
dom of glory. 

' Tohim Icommit you. I commit you to his love; to 
his sheltering wing; to his unforgetting fidelity in life, 
in death, in the judgment, and in immortality. 


PRAYER AFTER THE SERMON. 


7 O THOU that didst redeem the world, O thou that art re- 
deeming mankind, quicken us, and make us to feel the 
power and pulse of thine heart. We commend ourselves to 
thee; and in that, we have said all. We are as children that 
have been scared in the street, and run home, and throw 
themselves into their mother’s lap, and are at rest. We fling 
@urselves into thine arms. There will we abide, and none 
Shall pluck Gory be to thy name, Father, Gon, 
and Holy Ghost. Amen. 


I’M GROWING OLD. 
(SELECTED,) 
growing old,—'tis surely 80; 
And yet how short it seem 
Since I was but a sportive child, 
Enjoying childish dreams. 


I cannot see the change that comes 
With such an even pace; 

I mark not when the wrinkles fall 
Upon my fading face. 

I know Tm old; and yet my heart 
Is just as young and gay 

As e’er it was, before my locks 
Of bright brown turned to gray. 

I know these eyes, to other eyes, 

Look not so bright and glad 

As once they looked; and yet ‘tis not 
Because my heart’s more sad. 

I never watched, with purer joy, 
The floating clouds and glowing skies, 

While glistening tears of raptur® fill 
These old and fading eyes. 

And when I mark the cheek where once 
The bright rose used to glow, 

It grieves me not to see instead 
The almond crown my brow. 


I've seen the flower grow old and pale, 
And withered more than I; 

I've seen it lose its very charm, 
And drop away and die. 


And then I’ve seen it rise again, 
Bright as the beaming sky. 

And young and pure and beautiful,— 
And felt that so shall I. 


Then what if I am growing old,— 
My heart is changeless still 

And God has given me enough 
This loving heart to fill. 


I love to see the sun go down, 
And lengthening shadows throw 
Along the ground, while o’er my head 
The clouds in crimson glow. 
I see, beyond those gorgeous clouds, 
A country bright and fair, 
Which needs no sun,—God and the Lamb 
Its light and beauty are. 


I seem to hear the wondrous song 
Redeemed sinners sing ; 

And my heart leaps to join the throng, 
To praise the Heavenly King. 


I seem to hear three cherub boys, 
As hand in hand they go, 

With golden curls and snowy wings, 
Whose eyes with rapture glow. 


When I was young, I called them mine; 
Now Heaven's sweet ones are they, 
But I shall claim my own again, 
When I am called away. 


Perhaps, when Heaven's bright gate I’ve past, 
They'll know from every other, 

The one who gave them back to God, 
And haste to call me mother. 


Oh! I am glad I’m growing old! 
For every day I spend 

Shall bring me one day nearer that 
Bright day that has no end. 


Che Children of the Conrt. 
By Mrs. J. H. MORSE. 


° CHAPTER IX. 


A DAY WITHOUT DAYLIGHT. 


UNT PATIENCE and Mildred were so en- 

grossed in the baby that it was not until 
some time after the usual hour of Day’s return 
from school that they noticed his absence; and 
then, when an hour or two more passed and still 
he did not appear, they began to be somewhat 
worried and sent messengers to inquire for him 
among the neighbors. The discovery that he had 
not been seen about any of the cottages, and that 
little Joe Britton had also disappeared, roused 
some alarm and set Uncle Isaac to searching in the 
woods, and, as the evening advanced, to summon- 
ing the people within call to his assistance. At 
the time when Jim started for the barge they were 
collecting in front of the cottage, preparatory to 
setting forth in small companies to search in 
different directions for the missing children. 

John Coolidge, who had come up from the city, 
as he often did through the summer months, to 
spend a fèw days at the house of Uncle Isaac’s 
sister, Dorcas Haviland, had gone at once to aid 
Uncle Isaac and was standing, lantern in hand, 
near the kitchen door, trying to think of some 
qui¢k way to help organize the plan of search, 
when he was roused by old Tamar, who touched 
him on the arm, and, with her finger on her lips, 
beckoned to him to follow her. She was evidently 
much excited and, as he obeyed her signals and 
went with her into the kitchen, she shut the door 


| carefully behind him, treading upon tiptoe, and, | 


putting her mouth to his ear, said, in a whisper: 
It's dat ar baby |!” 

„A baby !” said Coolidge. ‘What baby v 

„Hush! Don't speak bove yer bref! It's de 
baby dat come to-day—dat de boy brought! , 

What on earth are you talking about “ asked 
Coolidge, inclined to laugh but speaking low to 
appease her. “I have not heard of any boy, or 
baby, either.” 

“If ye don’t b’lieve me,” said Tamar; in the 
same mysterious whisper, ‘* come and look “ And, 
keeping tight hold of his arm, she drew him into 


— 


a little, low room at the end of the kitchen, where, | 


on a bed, covered with a patch-work quilt lay 
the baby fast asleep. ‘‘Dere!” she said, as 
Coolidge held up his lantern and its light fell full 
upon a downy head and little rosy face: Look 
for yerself, if I speak the truf or not. I say, if it 
was n't for dat baby, Day North ’d be here, in dis 
blessed house, dis blessed minute!“ 

Coolidge could not help smiling as he looked, 
first at the unconscious little one and then at 
Tamar who, her eyes gleaming and an expression 
of terror on her face, looked as if she were point- 
ing at some dark, dreadful mystery, instead of at 
an unusually pretty baby. : 

But there was no time to lose, and he said, after 
a moment’s pause: What under heaven cana 
baby like that have to do with Day North's dis- 
appearance, my good woman? Tell me quickly, 
for I must go at once.” 

She's to count for it all—she and nobody else ! 
Listen to dis :” replied Tamar, fixing her great 
eyes upon Coolidge’s, and keeping time to her 
words with her finger which she moved significant- 
ly up and down near his face—‘‘some chill’en 
came there the other day. Dey went away from 
here at night. Dis mornin’ one of em—a boy— 
comes back and brings her. Mr. Merritt tells him 
to sit dere, in dat very cheer by de little door, 
while he and Miss Milly shows de baby to Miss 
Merrit. He's to wait and have some dinner. 
When my back’s turned, off he goes, nobody 
knows where! We hunts ‘round de house and he 
ain’t anywheres. Then—de next thing—Day’s 
gone! Dat boy has ticed him away with him, and 
I say—Day’s gone to the city! I tell you, cause 
dey ain't no use o’ larming them when dey feels 
bad enough a’ready. And I say, do you go down 
to de city and find dat boy !” 

Very well,” said Coolidge, ‘‘and do you look 
out for that baby, and not say it’s her fault, 
because there’s not a grain of sense in that, you 
know !” And wisely deciding that it would be a 
work of time to get at the clue of the story through 
Tamar, he went immediately to find Uncle Isaac, 
leaving her standing at the kitchen door in the 
moonlight, her arms a-kimbo, muttering, in great 
indignation: ‘* Her fault! Whoever said it was? 
Her! A young baby dat’s only just begun to cut 
her teef! Think I don’t know fust thing "bout 
chill’en! Like to know if miss Milly herself and 
de p’or child dat's lost ain't my own, dat I’ve 
brung up with ’nough pains to know all bout the 
hull tribe! Might know ye come from de city !” 

Coplidge found Uncle Isaac, confided to him 
what Tamar had intimated, and, after hearing the 
facts of the story, decided that there might be 
some ground for her suspicions. Day had entered 
heartily into the entertaining of the poor children, 
had frolicked in the hay and gone to drive with 
them and it was just possible that some idea ‘of 
going to the city had taken possession then of 
his busy fancy. He's a queer little fellow,” said 
uncle, and has been talking funnily of late about 


going to seek his fortune, and maybe that has sent 


him off. We'll say nothing to Milly, but one of 
us had better go down to the barge and hunt up 
the poor boy—although it’s hard to suspect him 
of leading a child astray like that. He had too 
honest a face. If I go—” 
No, let me—you cannot be spared here,” said 
Coolidge. ‘I'll take a horse and go at once. If 
I learn anything of Day, of course you shall know 
it immediately. If I do not, I will take the night 
boat to the city and give the alarm to the police, 
if you say so. That, will, at least, do no harm, 
and meanwhile the child may be found here, close 
at hand.” 


„God grant it!” said Uncle Isaac. But they 
delayed no longer to talk about it and Coolidge 
hurried to the river. Reaching it, he made the 
two unsatisfactory discoveries that Day North 
and Joe Britton had been seen there early in the 
afternoon, and that the barge had gone. He sent 
a messenger back to the farm with the intelligenee, 
and used the interval that elapsed before the 
appearance of the boat in consulting with the 
various people about the dock. He derived little 
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‘satisfaction from the oecupation, however, as each 
‘person had a different theory as to where the chil- 
dren might have gone, a new plan for their re- 
covery to propose and an uncomfortable story to 
relate. It was no relief, either, to get on board of 
the boat, for there he had the same experience. 
Uncle Isaac Merritt was known to all the boat 
hands, as well as to all the farmers and cottagers, 
far and near, and the interest felt by every one in 
helping, if possible, towards Day’s recovery, was 
hearty and genuine. 

Morning came at last, and the boat touched the 
pier just as the various busy trades of the great 
city were beginning to hum and roar about the 
dock. Mr. Coolidge proceeded at once to notify 
ithe police at their station of Day’s disappearance 
and probable arrival in the city ; and, then, after 
a hurried toilet, he went to his office in a staid and 
well-to-do quarter of the city. He tried to keep 
his thoughts fixed upon the dry details of business. 
Bat the figure of little Day wandering up and 
down the wild thoroughfares of a great town, 
wilder than the wildest woods of the country to 
such a child, would intrude itself, and, two or three 
times, he left his stool, and ran over to the station 
to ask if any news had come in of the lost boy. 

He could not get rid of a feeling that he ought to 
be exploring the streets himself, and he was 
possessed of a strong desire to go tearing through 
oue aftef another of them, dive into the alleys and 
by-ways and search all the wretched hovels in the 
«city. He recalled the innocent, trustful expression 
in Day’s face; and Mildred’s, so pale, with its look 
of mute appeal, kept appearing before him and 
seemed to reproach him the moment he sat down 
quietly to resume his work. 

He called once at Mr. North’s office to confer 
with him, but the rush and hurry of business there 
was so great thatit was impossible to impress that 
gentleman with anything like his own anxiety. 
Mr. North was “‘ concerned—much concerned,“ he 
said, ‘‘and would be greatly relieved to hear that 
Day was found.” Moreover, he was anxious that 
no money or pains should be spared in searching 
for him, but boys were always up to one prank or 
another ; he did not think it likely that the chil- 
dren had been enticed down to the city by the 
poor boy—on the contrary, he had not the small- 
est doubt that they were safe and sound some- 
where in the neighborhood of Uncle Isaac’s, and 
would be discovered before night. He and his 
wife were not personally acquainted with Day, as 
the latter had not yet been considered old enough 
to spend the winters in the city with Mildred. 

But,“ said he, from my recollection of him 
at odd times when I have seen him, and from his 
sister’s account of him, he must be an interesting 
little fellow and we should be sincerely grieved to 
have anything happen to him. It is very hard 
upon Mikired—she is wrapped up in the boy.” 

‘Coolidge left Mr. North’s office wishing that he 
could get rid of the impression that Day was in 
the city, but every hour that passed added to his 
conviction that Jim had led him away, and, as he 
looked into the face of every poor boy whom he 
met in the streets, a feeling of prejudice against 
the whok class gradually crept into his mind, and 
towards evening it became so strong that he could 
not gee one of them approaching him without an 
expression of contempt and bitterness coming into 
his face. 

„Confound it all!” said Mr. Coolidge when, 
after a late dinner, he strolled out once more from 
the police station without having gained there 
any knowledge of the children. What's to 

become of em all? What's a fellow to do? You 
take them into your house, feed them, clothe 
them, follow Christ’s command to ‘the letter and 
spirit—and what comes of it? They turn, the 
first chance they get, and rob your hearth-stone 
of its most sacred treasure! This fellow goes 
farther—he leaves a helpless baby upon the hands 
of his benefactors that—who knows ?—perhaps 
that he may come back, when it is old enough to 
be of service to him and his accomplices, and rob 
them again, just as they have trained it and got 
it thoroughly imbued with their own pure 
natures, and learned to love it. I say, what can 
wedo? They come to us, one after another, all 
through our lives; we know, I suppose, as a 
positive truth, that one in a hundred (I wonder if 
the proportion is as large as that) is worthy of 
our care—has a claim to all the help we can give 
him, yet they all look so like one another—how, 
on earth, are we to pick out the right ones? We 
want to help them—of course we do—By George! 
If that rascally fellow has brought those boys 
don into this Bedlam, I don’t know if we want 

1 to help them or not!“ | 


Reflecting in this strain Coolidge walked along 
the streets without knowing or caring much in 
what direction he was going until it occurred to 
him that he would go to the pier and see if any 
thing had been heard there of the children. If 
they came down by the barge,” he thought, and, 
by any chance, got loose from the boy who brought 
them, it is just possible that, knowing it returns 
to-night—trust any country boy over four years 
old to know the movements of the barges !—it is 
just possible that they might wander back to it.” 

He hurried now, lest he might be too late, as 
he had been the night before, and, coming up the 
dock, he reached the boat just in time to see Jim 
standing on the plank for one brief instant before 
he rushed away. For one brief instant only, but 
one that stamped upon the mind of John Coolidge 
a picture that blotted out from it utterly all his 
bitter reflections, and that never left his memory 
or grew blurred in it during all his life. 

For the light of the pilot's lantern fell full upon 
Jim’s figure, making visible, not only the holes 
where his elbows were coming through, the jacket 
pinned, for want of buttons, across his breast, and 
his patched, shapeless shoes, but, as he turned his 
face from something the captain held in his arms, 
towards Coolidge, the light shone more brightly 
still apon it, revealing that his eyes, large, sunken 
and eager, had dark rings around them, that his 
cheeks were thin and white, and his lips, parted 
and showing his teeth as he drew in his breath, 
had still a set look about them, as if he were con- 
trolling some burst of feeling with a strength of 
soul such as John Coolidge doubted if he, himself, 


possessed. 


CHAPTER X. 
TAMAR TO THE FRONT. 


ILDRED was not one to sink into a state of 
helplessness during the time of suspense. 
Such a condition might come upon her if her little 
brother did not return, but, while there was the 
least necessity for action on her part, she was 
alive to exertion, and, in her intense yearning for 
the child, every faculty was keen in devising plans 
for his recovery. From the moment when she 
had told her uncle that she could be as strong and 
helpful as anybody she had never wavered. After 
her first outburst of grief, not a tear had dimmed 
her eyes, nor, excepting fora few minutes at times 
of utter exhaustion, had they been closed in for- 
getfulness. Mounted on her pony, she had ridden, 
hour after hour, with Uncle Isaac, searching every 
part of the neighborhood whither Day might have 
strayed, and when they stopped people whom 
they met on the road, or at distant, out-of-the- 
way cottages to make inquiries, she would put 
her hopeless questions with a steadier voice than 
her strong, hale companion could command. In 
lonely places or deep recesses of the woods where 
they dismounted, loud and clear her voice would 
rise as she called, again and again, the name of 
the lost child, and, with perfect command of every 
nerve, she would stand motionless while only the 
rustle of the leaves, the flutter of some startled 
partridge, or twitter of a bird overhead came back 
to her in answer, scarcely anything that Uncle 
Isaac, in all his life before, had been called upon to 
endure, seemed so difficult or full of pain as was 
the sight of her white face as she turned it towards 
him at such times, or the pitiful calm of her voice 
as she would urge him farther on. Once, after 
listening for amanswer to her cries, she stumbled 
as she turned and, tottering forward, was caught 
in heruncle’s arms. The trifling incident revealed 
to what an extent her nerves wereshaken and how 
nearly her strength was nt. Pressing her to 
his heart, he cried: ‘‘ Let me take thee home, my 
poor darling! Come home, Milly! Come home!“ 
But she recovered herself in a moment and said, 
in a hoarse, strange voice that trembled as she 
spoke: No, uncle—I must not rest till he is 
found. I am not tired, indeed—I am strong—I 
am very strong—and I will—I wil/ find Day!” So 
her uncle helped her once more upon her horse 
and, mounting his own, they went on, continuing 
their search until dark. ' 

Old Tamar stood at the gate watching for them, 
holding a lantern, the light of which gave a wierd 
aspect to her as it only. half revealed her turbaned 
head and stately figure against the dark foliage. 

As they rode up to hershe held the light up and 
peered anxiously at them for a moment, then, 
assuming a confident, careless air, said. No 
clashing of cymbals an’ tearin’ of horse’s hoofs 
yet aw'ile, I can tell ye! Ye haven't got him—of 
course not—nor ye won't find him in de dark! I 
tell ye de 28th chapter o’ Duty—ronimy ain’t for 


— 


| you—neither of ye—an, if ye take my advice, ye'll | 


come into de house an’ read it so as to thank de 


Lord it ain't! Here!’ as they stopped at the 
horse-block and Mildred prepared to dismount— | 


Take de lant’n long to de barn, Mr. Merritt, an“ 


Pll take my girl long in to supper. Come with 
her ole Tam!“ receiving Mildred into her arma 


and stroking and patting her as they walked to 
the house—‘“ poor, ole, black Tam! She's a 
broken-down ole limb an’ she ain't wuth much. 


but she know more'n all of em put togedder what 


her chile wants. It’s de 28th Chapter o’ Duty- 
ronimy—dat’s what it is! She wants to hear de 
cusses in it, so as to see for sure dat dey ain't for 
her nor nobody b'longin’ to her. Bless yer heart. 
honey! dey’s for de folks what ticed de boy off. 
You need n’t worrit, for de Lord’s axed somebody 
for to take de little feller in for de night, an’ He's 
goin’ to show him de way back to-morrer—see if 
He don’t !” 

Tamar felt herself on the right track, for al- 
though they had reached the piazza by this time 
and Aunt Patience had come out to meet Mildred 
in silent disappointment, she followed them into 
the sitting-room, and, while she pulled the big arm- 
ehair out for her girl” and helped Aunt Patience 
gently force her into it, she went on: Yes, we 
must have out them cusses, Aunty'll read de 
hull chapter of em, an dey’ll comfort ye bof. 
Dey’s a mighty comfort! Dey hits everybody— 
every body de world over that don’t do de Lord's 
biddin’. Dey hits em good and pat, so nobody 
can’t ‘scape. ‘Cussed shall ye be in de city, an“ 
cussed shall ye be in de field.’ Think o' that! 
»Cussed w’en ye come in an' w’en ye go out. De 
Lord shall smite thee with consumption, burnin’, 
a fever, mildew, the sword, inflamings and blast- 
in’! Ye shall have madness an’ blindness!’ Ain't 
dat beautiful now? Come along! Come down 
stairs to de supper I’ve had ready for ye dis hour, 
an’ I'll tell ye more of em wiile ye're eatin’, for 
ye’re gettin’ scouraged an’ ye need liftin’ up a 
bit.” 

Tamar took command of the family in their 
affliction in a mAnner which showed decided 
genius on her part, and they obeyed her as if. it 
were a relief to do so. She now conducted them 
down to a supper which she had prepared in her 
daintiest style and spread with great care, as if 
for a fcte, hoping to tempt them into eating a 
wholesome meal. As the evening was chilly, she 
had laid it in her cosy kitchen, where she had 
adorned the shining tins, table and dresser with 
evergreens and the brightest flowers from the 
garden. With delicate forethought she had 
quietly concealed Day's high chair, his old straw 
hat, and everything which might remind them of 
his absence. She and Susannah between them 
had even managed to keep the baby out of sight 
most of the time, and, although the little thing 
was now fast asleep in a clothes-basket by the 
stove, Susannah dexterously arranged the horse 
full of linen in such a way as to keep her un- 
noticed so long as she was quiet. After Aunt 
Patience and Mildred had taken the seats placed 
for them, Tamar went to the door to peer into 
the darkness for Uncle Isaac, and, seeing his lan- 
tern moving toward the house, called cheerily : 
Come, Mr. Merrit! Come right here into de 
kitchen—dey’s waitin’ for ye. I've got a clean 
towel all ready for ye—ye needn't go up stairs to 
wash yer hands. Dere! now here ye all are! No, 
no! Milly!“ she cried, as Mildred made a quick, 
sad gesture, remembering the little absent one. 
None o' dat now! Sit down, Mr. Merritt—dere ! 
Dat's chicken pie in front of ye—give me some 
quick on dis plate for my girl. Ye’re forgettin“ 
dem cusses a’ready, Milly, chile. Le're all ready 
to go off the handle cause ye think de Lord's 
angry at ye, an’ ye forgit dat I told ye he was 
mad at de folks what took de chile off. Yow ain't 
done nothin’—not one on ye—an’ dey’s another 
part o' de chapter for you. . Dey’s blessins in it 
too. It’s de most wonderfullest chapter in de 
hull book, cause it’s got jest everything in it— 
blessins for de good folks an’ cusses for de bad 
ones. I tell ye—here! open yer mouf an’ taste 
dis for ole Tam. I tell ye de por little feller’s 
tired, his legs aches with walkin’, an’ he ain’t fit 
to travel no more to-night, so de Lord’s just axed 
some good, ole soul to take him in, an’ he’s had 
him tucked up good an’ warm so’s he'll sleep 
soun’ an’ll wake up in de mornin’ an’ run to meet 
ye his own bright self, jest as he used to. You 
wait till de mornin’ when dat Coolley man comes 
back on de night boat. We mus all jest have a 
good rest an’ be ready, long afore de sunrise, to 
see our little Daylight an’ de Lord’s great, mighty 
one comin’ along to meet us bof together!“ 

Talking in this strain old Tamar managed ta 
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«divert their minds somewhat until the baby 
wakened, crying lustily. Diving behind the 


clothes-horse, she was, for a moment, half inclined 


to silence her summarily by sitting down upon 
her, but, with a new inipulse, she took the little 
«creature up and carried her to Mildred. Here!” 
she said, ye're mournin’ for de lost chile dat's 
out o' yer reach, an’ ye’re forgettin’ de por little 
stray lamb dat Jesus has brought to ye to save 
from perdition. Don’t turn away yer head, Milly, 
chile—take de babe to yer bosom an' it’ll ease de 
pain dere quicker dan nothin’—take her, an’ see 
to it all de night that ye do for her jest as ye want 
dem strangers dat's took Day in to do for him.” It 
was a happy thought. Aunt Patience took the 
little forgotten one again up stairs to the sitting- 
room, and the baby, through her need of their 
tender care, unconsciously helped them through 
another night of suspense. A long, dismal night, 
the silence of which was broken only now and 
then by the cry of a night-owl, the faint howling 
of a dog far off, or an occasional stir among the 
animals about the barn. Every sound startled 
Aunt Patience and Mildred, taking them to the 
windows, piazza, or doors, to listen if it could be 
either the distant cry of a child or some indica- 
tion of the return of Uncle, who, with his men 
and more of the neighbors, had gone again on his 
search. 


No dog was so faithful on his watch that night 
as Tamar. She was really filled with the hope 


that Mr. Coolidge would bring the boy back from 
the city, and, a little while before dawn, at the 
time when she knew the barge would have arrived, 
she bécame so restless that she took a lantern, 
threw a shawl over her head, and stole out at 
the gate to look down the road towards the river. 

She had not been there long when she heard 
footsteps coming toward her, among the shadows, 
and, jast as the first gleam of early dawn lighted 
the sky in the east, she dropped the lantern, and, 
flinging open wide the gate, fled—not through it, 
but back, back to the house, onto the piazza, to 
shout :—Ah! where was Tamafs powerful voice 
now, or all her strength, as she tried te sieze Mil- 
dred’s arm? The old woman only beckoned 
wildly, moving her lips but feebly as she sat down 
on the piazza steps to cover her head and sob. It 
was left for Mildred’s voice to burst into one great, 
ringing cry, as there, in the dim light, John Cool- 
idge stood before her with Day—little Day—just 


‘waking in his arms ! 
(To be continued.) 
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THE BUILDING OF THE MYNACH 
BRIDGE. | 


By LILI E. Barr. 


ba it be true, or if it be myth, 
It is not for me to say, 
But there, on the road to Aberystwith, 
The bridge may be seen to-day. 
And as to how it was built—O well, 
That is the thing I am going to tell. 


A wise old dame had a fine black cow, 
That every morning and night 
“Came down for the milking, anyhow, 
From the mountains just in sight— 
The great Cwm Toidder by Mynach’s stream 
Whose slopes are ever so fresh and green. 


But one fine night the cow was not there, 
And the dame was sorely vexed ;: 

She sought the Toidder with patient care. 
Then think how she was perplexed 

To find her cow across the ravine, 

And the Mynach flowing deep between. 


The cow could not come—she could not go, 
It was vain to weep and shout; 
And to take the crossing miles below 
Was a day’s walk round about. 
Then spoke the devil, with smile and bow: 
My good old lady, you've lost your cow; 


But never be sorry, from ridge to ridge, 
r And without a moment’s loss, 
I'll throw, if you wish, a good stone bridge, 
For the cow to come across.” 
I thank you, sir.“ -and she curtsied low 
I thank you, sir! Will you please do so?” 


O yes, good madam, be sure I will, 
But there's toll that you must pay,— — 
(I wish you would keep that eur of yours still, 
Or send him out of the way!) 
For the dame’s dog growled and grumbled so: 
But dogs know more than you think they know. 


I build the bridge, but I want my pay, 
For ‘thank you’ is much too fine: 
I'll build the bridge, but mind what I say, 
The first that crosses is mine. 
Bridge or no bridge? you must tell me plain.” 
Build the bridge — and she curtsied again. 


The devil whistied ; the air grew black; 
The winds came rushing amain, 
There was thunder and quaking, rush and rack 
Then all was at peace again. 
And there was the bridge from side to side, 
While far below flowed the Mynach’g tide, _ 


there posted himself to stay until some warm 


But in the middle the devil sat, | 
Serene, and smiling, and bland; . 
He looked on this side, and then on that, 
Pleased with the work of his hand. 
hen up he rose with a mocking bow, 
Dome on, good woman, and get your cew.” 


Women have never been apt at all 
In ceming when they were told; 
And so this one did not heed the call; 
: She had got what made her bold 
A lucky thought in her wise old head 
That in her pouch was a piece of bread. 


She spoke to her cur, patted his head, 
Threw the crust from ridge to ridge; 
The dog went bounding after the bread, 
Passed the devil on the bridge. 
„O whip that dog! yet he grimly smiled 
To think a woman had him beguiled. 


The dog was not in the devil's plan, 
The bridge’s spell was broken; 
But being a kind of gentleman 
He kept to his own token. 
For the keen respect the keen,“ and so 
He deffed his cap to the dame full low. 


Good evening, madam ; to circumvent 
Yeur sex need never be tried: 
But I can accept the compliment 
With a teacher's honest pride. 
When Greek meets Greek he does not feel 
The fall from a foe that's worth his steel.“ 


But the dame knew naught of all he said; 
She curtsied him out of sight, ö 
Then crossed the bridge with a reeling head, 
And drove bome her cow that night. 
And still she said to her dying day, 
“ The devil is better than people say.” 


OLD PROBS WINTER RESIDENCE ON 
MOUNT WASHINGTON. 
By E. A. Rann. 


CE and sleet and hail and frost, wind blow- 
ing great guns,” blinding gusts of snow, 
mercury anywhere below zero, arctic weather 
nipping ears and noses, cold snaps” turning 
hands and feet into lumps of ice—what a climate 
to pick out fora winter residence! And yet “Old 
Probabilities ” has such a freakish disposition as 
to fish out the top of Mount Washington as one 
place whereon to be comfortable this icy weather. 
This genial, residence is the building farthest to- 
ward the southwest on the mountain’s rocky top. 
In summer it is like any ordinary one-story wood- 
en building, with a broad platform rimming its 
base. To-day, covered with frost-work, it must 
look like a big polar bear that, with thick, shaggy 
coat of white, has climbed the mountain, has 


spring rain shall turn him into a snowy torrent 
and send him growling and tumbling down again. 

One notices the four heavy joists at the four 
corners, shoring up the building. Everything 
here must be made to grip the rocks firmly, as 
the winds have an immense amount of push to 
them at this altitude. The day of our visit, we 
found admission to the building by a door in an 
easterly corner. We first passed into an office for 
reception and business. An anemometer, with 
its curious machinery for gauging the wind's ve- 
locity, was lying on the table. The wind walks 
over these mountains at a fearful rate when it 
has its one-hundred-mile boots on. One of the 
office windows has double sashes, which suggest- 
ed ominously in August what might be needed in 
December. Outside the other window a protec- 
tion had been built to shield the thermometer 
suspended there. 

From the office we stepped into*’a combination 
of work-room, dining-room and sitting-room, all 
in one. At one side was the telegraph waiting to 
click its news from the clouds to all dwellers be- 
low; perhaps hurry off to Washington the an- 
nouncement of the first flap of the wings of the 
coming storm. In the center of the room were 
two stoves of a generous size and looking equal 
to the hottest kind of service. It was really a 
domestic feature—the little Maltese kitten back 
of the stove, and that sound of old mother-cat 
mewing for her. On the wall pictures were hung. 

Out from this main apartment opened two little 
bed-rooms, and in the rear was a room for odds 
andends. Such we found the famous Signal Serv- 
ice on Mount Washington to be, one August morn- 
ing, now Old Prob’s winter residence. There the 
old gentleman secludes himself from the world 
these bitter cold days. There he keeps constantly 
busy his two representatives detailed from head- 
quarters at Washington. They watch the clouds. 
Red in the face from bending over the hot stove, 
they become ruddier still when they rush out to 
make some weather observation, only to be tum- 
bled over by the wind, even as the writer was 
unceremoniously huddled into a corner by an 


play of the Northern Lights scampering over 


ling their thermometer, sit up late and watch 


heavens in their chariots of fire, and their 
delicate instruments test the electric currents 
playing round the earth. It must be a lonely 
life, and yet with its excitements. Old Prob 
spreads himself over a great deal of surface, oceu- 
pying many points, and one of the wildest is 
Mount Washington. In the main room of the 
signal station we noticed a motto worked in 
worsted, ‘‘The Lord is my Shepherd,” and sent up 
from the world below, where ‘‘green pastures” 
and still waters” could be found. It is a blessed 
thought that over the wild, wintry mountain sta- 
tion, and about the sailor in the valleys of the 
sea,” hovers the care of the Good Shepherd. 


A SIGN OF OUR TIMES. 
Br Maus. H. B. Stowe. 


HAT is The Higher Christian Life”? The 
question is often asked, and has been with 
increasing interest from time to time of late. We 
have lately received through a friend in England, 
a neat volume of three hundred and odd pages, 
containing a detailed account of a recent Con- 
vention of the seekers after this higher life, which 
was held in 1874, in the classic shades of old Ox- 
ford in England. 

It is certainly a phenomenon worth aftention 
in the spiritual history of our times that there 
should be, in ancient and conservative Oxford, 
a gathering of Christians of all denomina- 
tions and of different nationalities in whieh 
not a single doctrinal or denominational point of 
difference was recognized. Christian ministers 
and Christians of the Church of England, and of 
the Dissenting sects, and ministers from France, 
Germany, Holland, Switzerland, and Italy met 
and spent ten days together in Oxferd in exercises 
purely and simply devotional, and in search of 
that which is the essential and only object of all 
churches, and all ministers, and all differing forms 
and observances of Christianity, namely, Per- 
sonal Holiness. 

The title of the little book which gives the his- 
tory of the Convention runs thus: 


“ Account of the Unton Meeting for the promotion of Scrip. 
— held at Oxford from Auguat 29 to September 7. 

It appears that this Oxford meeting was the 
outcome of several smaller gatherings in different 
parts of Great Britain, which had awakened 80 
widespread a feeling that a larger Convention 
was resolved upon. 

The call for the meeting sets forth briefly ite 


purpose. It begins as follows: 

“In every part of Christendom the Gc ot all grace has 
given to many of his children a feeling of deep dissatisfaction 
with their present spiritual state,and a strong conviction 
that the truths they believe might and should exercise a 
power over their hearts and lives, altogether beyond any- 
thing they have yet experienced. They have been brought 
to see that personal holiness is God's purpose for them as 
well as bis command; that this abiding in Christ with its 
results is assuredly brought within the reach of those who 
will go to him for it, with a whole-hearted surrender of their 
entire being, their circumstances, and their surroundings to 
their Father’s will. The Holy Spirit has given them these 
strong convictions, and has created a hungering and thirsting 
after practical righteousness—a holy conformity to the will 
of God. They see with deep distress the great gap there is 
between what they know of Scriptural truth and how they 
live. This is not a reaching out toward new forms of doc 
trine or of ecclesiastical system, but the felt meed of more 
vitality in what is already accepted.”’ 

The writer then goes on to speak of what bene- 
fits have been derived from meetings of Christians 
for prayer and conference upon these subjects, 
and says: . 

“Removed from the bustle of their ordinary lives for se 
eral consecutive days, Christians thus waiting on the Lord 
have gained a rest of soul in the harmony of their wills with 
the holy will of God, in which his searching word, and his 
still small voice could be heard in their listening hearts. 
Tuey have realized more than ever before what it was to be 
filled with the Spirit. 

“It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that thousands 
of ministers have, through God's blessing on these confer- 
ences, found a power and unction when they have returned 
to their usual work for Christ beyond their largest expecta- 
tion. Wethink it would not be an over-statement to say that 
tens of thousands of conversions have been traced to the 
fresh spiritual energy God has given to many of those who 
have attended these remarkable gatherings. 

“ The similar effects on the hearts of those of different na- 
tionalities who attended private meetings of this nature last 
month at Broadland's Park, Hampshire, and Langley Park, 
Norfolk, have made those present feel that a similar meeting 
must be held open to all whose hearts may be moved to at- 
tendit. For this purpose Oxford has been selected, as be- 
tween one and two thousand persons can be accommodated 
in the hotels and lodgings now left vacant by University men. 
It is proposed to occupy as many churches, chapels, and 
halls as shall be offered for the purpose every evening for 
evangelistic sermons and addresses. For these, special per- 
sons who offer will be appointed without interrupting the 


August blast. They chill their finger-tips hand- 
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4s bleasing to unbelievers also“ has hitherto accompanied con- 
seoration meetings of this eharacter that we prayerfully 
count on a similar blessing at Oxford. 
_“ We earnestly advise those who attend this meeting to re- 
main with us the whole Pentecostal seasen of ten days. 

It has been thought best by the clergy and ministers 
who are specially interested in this meeting that I should 


R. PEARSALL SMITH. 


The call was accompanied’ by a long list of the 
names of influential persons, who expressed thus 
their sympathy with the object and desire to 


unite in it. 
The list was headed by the Very Rev. the Dean 


of Canterbury, followed by twenty-five signatures 
of names of clergymen in the Church of England 
and in all different denominations, also the Earl 
of Chichester, Lord Farnham, Sir Thomas Beau- 
champ, Right Hon. Cowper Temple, M. P.; Sam- 
uel Morley, M.P.; Arthur Kinnaird, M.P.; Rev. 
Dr. Monod, Paris; Rev. Paul Gobut, Basle, Swit- 
zerland ; Rev. V. Von Niebuhr, Halle, Germany. 
The volume which reports in detail the doings 
of this remarkable convention bas a preface, 
written by the Rev. T. D. Huntford, Viear of St. 
John’s, Keswick, and Canon of Carlisle, in which 


hoe thus speaks of the meetings: 


“Tt was in itself a remarkable sign of what God ts leading 
many hearts to, that more than 1,000 people should be willing 
to leave their homes and travel considerable distances at the 
summons of one who was a stranger to them, and an Ameri- 
can, not to Heten to eloquent addPesses or to take part in 
scenes of merely transient human excitement, but to wait 
upon God for the attainment of a higher measuio of Scrip- 
tural holiness. And so vivid was the sense of God's presence 
at these meetings, and so unprecedented the results in the 
experience of most who attended, that the conviction was 
forced upon them that a new era of blessing was about to 
dawn upon the church of God. I bad the great privilege of 
taking part in that ten days’ reunion for the promotion of 
scriptural heliness, and language fails me to tell the ricimess 
and the fullmess of the blessing which was poured out upon 
us during those wondrous gatherings. We were taken out 
of ourselves; we were led step by step, after deep and close 
searchings of heart, to such consecration of ourselves to God as 
in ordinary times of religious life seemed hardly possible, and 
we were brought, hundreds of us, clergy and laity, men and 
women, to the enjoyment of a peace in trusting Christ for 
present and future sanctification which exceeded our utmost 
hope. These things were testified to evening after evening, 
as the days went by, by clergymen of the Established Church 
in the presence of many hundreds of Christian people 
There was something in the unexcited flocking of so many 
hundreds day by day, and so many times a day, to the place 
of assembly, and in the supernatural ealm and joy that shone 
out in the fullness of not a few of them, which prompted the 
question, What means this?—a question which was thus an- 
swered by asimple countryman to one who put it to him at 
thedoorofthe meeting: 

Don't you know? It's all the Christian folk im the world 
going to be one sect.’ So true it was that tho whole multi- 
tude were of one heart and one soul.“ 


The manner and spirit in which this ten days’ 


meeting was to be conducted may be inferred 
from the card which was distributed to every one 


on first arrival : 
OxronD, Aug. 31, 1874. 


Ws HAVE Mer AS CHRISTIANS TO BELIBVE GOD's PROM- 
isms, TO YIELD OURSELVES WHOLLY 70 THE LORD Jus 
CHRIST AND TO “ ENTER INTO REST.” IN ORDER FOR THIS, 
YOU ARB ENTRBATED TO ACT ON THE FOLLOWING su- 
GESTIONS: 

1. Come in a receptive spirit; submit your whole being to 
the teaching of the Holy Spirit. God speaks by his Word, 
Be ready to lay aside all preconceived opinions. 

2. Heartily renounce all known evil and even doubtful 
things, not of faith. 

3. Come waiting on the Lord. Expect confidently a biese- 
ing in your soul individually. 

4. Lay aside for the time all reading but the Bible. 

5. Avoid conversation in your lodgings which shall divert 
your soul from the objects of the meeting. Especially avoid 
controversy. If any differ from you, pray with them. 

6. Eat moderately, dress simply, retire to rest early. 


7. Let your first waking act every morning be to remind 


yourself— 
1. That your every sin is washed away in the blood of Jesus. 
2. That you are wholly his by purchase and self-surrender. 
3. That there is now no cloud or shadow between your soul 

and God. 

4. That the Lord assumes the hourly keeping of the life, 
and walk thus committed to him. Let this morning act 
be the continued attitude of the soul all day. If inter- 
rupted by momentary failure, let instant canfession 
restore full communion. 


The erder of meetings for the season was as 
follows: 


Prayer-meeting from 7 to 8 A. Mu. 

From half-past 9 to half-past 11—Conversational meetings 
in different rooms, conducted each by a leader. 

From half-past 11 to half-past 1—General meeting, with 
prayers and addresses. 

Intheafternoon: . 

3 to 4—Prayer meetings and Bible readings. 
14 to half-past 5—General meetings, with prayers and ad- 


From 6 to 7.30—Ministerial conferences. Followed by gen- 
eval meeting till half-past nine. 

Thus in each day were three general meetings, 
three prayer-meetings, a meeting for religious 
conversation, and a pastoral conference. 

Carefully examining the teaching in these va- 
rious meetings we are bound to believe that it is 
throughout pervaded by the sweetness and good 
sense which is characteristic of the Gospel. Wit- 


ness some of the sayings of J. Pearsall Smith, 
| which we extract as a specimen : f 

** This life of faith is not firstly for pulpit or prayer - meet- 
ing. It must begin at home. If you question whether you 
are wholly consecrated to the Lord, permit me to say that 
your wife, or husband, your clerks, your servants, know— 
those who see you hour by hour could inform you if they 
would. Many years ago I had asked the Lord not to send 
me out to labor till the divine seal had been set on my home. 
When all my chiJdren and servants and many of my work- 
people were brought to live the life of faith, it was easy to 
go beyond. If you have found the blessing, it will make you 
sweet at home, at the breakfast-table, and all-day long. 
Those who live with you, saints or sinners, must feel that 
you have Christ in your life. If they do not, go at once to 
God about it, for you have not yet the love that ‘ endureth 
all things.’ 

Do not press this fullness of the Gospel in its doctrinal 
dogmatic side. It is not so much a doctrine to be argued as a 
life to belived. Confess Christ—do not ꝓra eas to be anything. 
Your life must be your argument to those who see you con- 
stantly. Do not worry them by doctrinal statements, but 
love them into the fullness of salvation. 

Avoid scrupulosity. The word means derivatively peb- 
bles under our feet: It is not nice to walk on pebbles in our 
shoes, but less painful than a worrying conscience. The 
Lord ſntends us to lead a free, graceful, generous, royal, 
overcoming life. 

“ Be very careful not to judge others when they do not see 
what you do, Your humility and forbearance with others is 
the measure of your true elevation in Christ. 

* Especially do not find fault with your minister if he does 
not yet see what has become very precious to you. You 
eould not so effectually close his eyes to this life of faith as 
by the sin of lessening his influence by needleas criticism. 
Pray earnestly for him, and you will not then like speaking 
of his failures. 

Ministers are men of like passions with yourselves, and 
they have peculiar temptations. I know personally the 
inner life of hundreds of ministers, who pray and weep be- 
fore the Lord for the souls committed to their charge. They 
need your prayers. Do not give them your sneers.”’ 

One of the most interesting reports of this occa- 
sion is of one of the pastoral meetings when were 
present pastors from France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Holland and Italy, in which prayers were 
offered in French, German and English, and most 
ardent and interesting recitals of personal experi- 
ences in religion were given. Here were central 
points of vital force from whence influences were 
to vibrate through all Europe. All spoke of the 
renewed spiritual vigor and power which they 
had attained through the prayers and fellowship 
of that Convention. 

That so large a meeting of Christians und min- 
isters of all denominations and so many countries 
should have spent so long a time together in 
prayer and conference for the increase of personal 
holiness cannot but strike every Christian as a 
sign of our times worthy to be deeply pondered. 
That the members of this meeting profess and 
hope themselves thus to have attained an ad- 
vanced standpoint in the Christian life which has 
added to their happiness and their efficiency in 
Christ’s service is also a thing to be remarked. 
We are personally acquainted with some of these 
men and women, and know them to be persons of 
a marked and peculiar habit of mind and power 
of usefulness. They are persons of a sweet and 
restful spirit, with a peculiar power of giving 
calmness and rest to those about them. But 
when questioned, What is this higher life? they 
would reply as did Mr. Pearsall Smith in the be- 
ginning of these meetings : 

“The life which we are urging upon Christians has only 
been named the higher Christian life for distinction, becanse 
so few were living it. It should be called Taz Christian life— 
the only normal Christian life. Anything short of entire 
self-surrender and entire faith in the promises of God is 
lower than the Christian life. We preach this not asa final- 
ity, but the only true commencement of a life of progress. 
It is simply soul-health.” 

It will not be surprising to learn that the meet- 
ing at Oxford has been followed by revivals of 
religion throughout Burope. We are told since 
the September meeting in Oxford numerous sim- 
ilar conventions have been held over the Conti- 
nent with results scarce exceeded by those nar- 
rated in this volume. Berlin has been stirred to 
its center, its leading ecclesiastics and theologians 
publicly expressing their sympathy with the 
movement. Consecration meetings were held in 
the immense military church granted by the em- 
peror for this use. The meeting was conducted 
by an American layman, Mr. P. Smith, under the 
guidance of Court chaplains. In Potsdam, Halle, 
Frankfort, Heidelberg, and other cities, these con- 
secration meetings are being repeated. Through 
Switzerland the power of the Spirit is being felt 
as never before in this géneration. An aged cler- 
gyman of eminence, residing in Paris, states that 
in his long life he has never known so much power 
in the evangelical churches of France as now. 

We often hear from careless observers com- 
plaints of the decay of faith in our day. Chris- 
tianity is confidently stated in some quarters to 
be dying out—to have had its day and be passed. 

These conventions of Christians at this time 


| 


through all Christendom certainly show that 
there is being poured from the invisible heart ef 
Jesus a current of faith into the hearts of his pee- 
ple stronger than all the currents ef skepticians 
and unbelief. For the movement at Oxford has 
been the seed-bed of many like movements. It 
was followed, as has been seen, by gatherings 
upon the Continent, and last year (1875) by a still 


England. 


* 


larger gathering of the same kind at Brighton, | 


We can see in the preparation of heart thus 


wrought in many Christians a reason for the ap- 
parently unaccountable and singular success of 
Moody and Sankey. They had been a band of 
co-workers, full of faith and the Holy Ghost,” 
prepared to join with them in declaring their 
message of mercy. There are at this time, eves 


in the very highest circles in England, men and 


women who have been led to that entire consecra- 
tion of themselves to Christ and his cause whiela 
the language of the Bible supposes, and to whiele 
every communicant of the Church of England 
pledges him or herself whenever he reeeives the 
communion. Every communicant approaching 
the sacred table says upon his knees in the mos® 
solemn manner, Here we offer and present unto 
Thee, O Lord, ourselves, our souls and bodies, to 
be a reasonable, holy, living sacrifice unto Thee.” 

The object of what are called consecration- 
meetings is to make a reality of that which is the 
theory of every Christian life which has so often 
been vowed and promised in the most solemn ser- 
vices of the Church. | 

To a generous, honest mind there is always 
something ignoble and unworthy in a sham pro- 
fession—in being party to a solemn unreality in 
religious matters. Hence the widespread uneasi- 
ness and dissatisfaction that draws thousands of 
Christians to these meetings. Hence the joy and 
peace when through a protracted season of relig- 
ious retreat, of earnest prayer, study of the 
Scriptures and Christian guidance, those words of 
consecration so often spoken in vain become vivid 
and real, and the whole soul is felt to be entirely 
devoted to the Saviour who is able to keep it from 
falling, and to present it faultless before the pres- 
ence of his grace. 

To those interested in tracing minutely this 
development we recommend the study of this ac- 
count of the Oxford meeting. It can be gained 
by sending to F. H. Revel, 91 Washington Street, 
Chicago. 


— 2 — 


THE FIRST COUNCIL. 
By LyMan ABBOTT. 


O it is almost universally called. The account, 

of it is given in the fifteenth chapter of Acts. 
The Roman Catholics refer to it as authority for 
th® doctrine that the ecumenical council is the 
divinely ordained instrument for declaring the 
will of God to man. The Congregationalists cite 
it as an evidence that the primitive churches de- 
cided doubtful questions not by a permanent ju- 
dicial body, like a Presbytery or an Assembly, but 
by a voluntary and temporary council of the 
churches. In truth, however, there is as little’ 
ground for the amorphous ecelesiasticism of the 
latter as for the elaborate and artificial ecelesiasti- 
cism of the former, in this isolated instance of an 
ecclesiastical assembly. 
Let us forget the year 1876 and go back to the 
year 50. 
Cireumcision was the earliest and the most sa- 
cred ceremonial of the religion of Judaism. It’ 
was ordained by God in his covenant with Abra- 
ham. It was renewed by God in his covenant 
with Moses. It was solemnly commanded to all 
the children of Israel. It was the sign and sym-! 
bol of their consecration to God, of their separa- 
tion from the heathen peoples by whom they 


j 


for heathenism. To be uncircumcised in ear and 


soul insensible. Circumcision was far more sa- . 
cred to the Jew than with us baptism, or a publis. 


mand requiring it was far more peremptory. 

And that command had never been in terms 
repealed. Christ himself was circumcised. So, : 
doubtless, were all the apostles. In all his mipis- 
try he had never spoken slightingly of it; only 
once is he reported to have referred to it, and then 
only incidentally. Accused of relaxing the laws 
of Moses, he had replied with vigor that he came 
not to relax but to fulfill them. In somewhat 
, mystical- language he had appointed the apostl e 


were surrounded. To be uncircumcised was in all! | 
their history and in all their literature a synonym 


to judge the twelve tribes of Israel. It was nog’ 


heart was a phrase denoting a conscience dead, a} : 


profession of faith in a church; the divine com- | 
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without significance that the number of the apos- 
tles was exactly the same as the number of tribes. 
He had conferred power upon them the exact na- 
ture of which it is not easy for us to measure; but 
their position in the primitive church was un- 
- questionably one of peculiar influence, if not one 
- of peculiar authority. And they had not assumed 
to abrogate or relax the law requiring circumcis- 
ion. Philip had preached to the Samaritans, and 
perhaps to the Gentiles ; but Philip was a Greek. 
Peter had preached the Gospel to Cornelius. But 
Peter had not assumed to organize uncircumcised 
- Gentiles into a Christian church. . 

This very irregular proceeding was first taken 
by a very irregular man— Paul. He was all his 
life long doing irregular things. He was fright- 
fully indifferent to precedents. He was danger- 
- ously disregardful of ecclesiastical authority. He 
preached without waiting for ordination. He 
withstood an apostle, and of all apostles, Peter, 
to his face. He manifested a singular indifference 
to the rite of baptism. He declared in the most 
. Sweeping terms that all observance of days, in- 
- cluding that of Sabbaths, was no part of the es- 
gence of religion. Conservative men, that were 
always accustomed to do just as their fathers had 
-done before them, never knew what to make of 
him. He absolutely refused to recognize apostolic 
authority, and claimed to be as much an apostle 
as any of the twelve, because, in visions and su- 
pernatural manifestations, the Lord had disclosed 
himself to him. With no other ordination than 
such as the half Gentile church at Antioch could 
confer, he started off upon his first missionary 
tour through Asia Minor. He preached the Gos- 
pel to the Greeks; organized the converts into 
‘churches; rarely if ever baptized himself; and 
said nothing whatever about circumcision. If 
the convert was circumcised, very well ; if he was 
not circumcised, it was just as well. It is true 
circumcision was a painful and humiliating oper- 
ation to an adult; true, the reason for it is not 
very apparent; true, it was peculiarly obnoxious 
to the Greeks. The public bath afforded the Gen- 
tile a favorite pastime. The Jew, whenever he 
entered these public baths, was liable to bitter 
Sarcasms from the Gentiles. A Greek or Roman 
would have suffered even worse insults. But to 
the Pharisaic Christians this seemed no reason 
for abandoning a ceremonial hallowed by centu- 
ries of use.. It was all the more a cross to be 
borne. It was all the more a distinctive badge of 
separation from the unclean heathen world. To 
abandon it was to abandon duty from the fear of 
man. To allow its abandonment was to cater to 
human weakness and relax the divine command. 

So it seemed to the Pharisaic Christians at 
Jerusalem. No wonder that they were greatly 
exercised over the matter. A self-constituted dele- 
gation went to Antioch to call Paul to account. 
But Paul declined to be called to account. He 
‘declined to recognize their authority. He did not 
yield to them, no, not for an hour. He after- 
wards wrote to some of the Gentile converts that 
if the delegation had been angels from heaven 
it would have made no difference. He was 
wholly impracticable. He would not even go 
to Jerusalem to confer with the brethren 
there} until instructed so to do by a special reve- 
lation from God. When he did go, it was not to 
submit the question to them for adjudication. 
Indeed, there was no question to submit. He 
had preached the Gospel; it had been accom- 
panied by miracles; men had “been converted in 
very considerable numbers; they had abandoned 
idols and idol-worship and turned to the one true 
God; and, for Paul, that was enough. When he 
went he took an uncircumcised Greek with him. 
He stopped at the churches on his way to tell 
‘them of his work, When he reached Jerusalem 
he opened no question. He simply repeated to 
the brethren there assembled the same story of 
‘his mission labors, and the results. The Phari- 
saic Christians vehemently assailed the regularity 
Of his proceedings. It does not appear that he 
made any reply. 

At length, what is called the Council was con- 
vened. It was really a meeting of the church or 
churches in Jerusalem. It does not appear that 
a single delegate from any other church was pres- 
ent,, except those that had come from Antioch. 
The object was not to decide authoritatively a 
question submitted to the assembled wisdom of 
the churches ; it was to bring about, if possible, 
a good understanding between the two churches 
concerned. The apostles and the elders of the 
church or churches in the city constituted a sort 
ef committee. They discussed the matter long and 
earnestly before they arrived at a conclusion. It 


was unanimous. To make it so they had united 
onacompromise. If I read the narrative aright, 
this conclusion was reached first in committee and 
then reported to the church in mass-meeting. 
Peter paved the way for the reception ‘of the re- 
port by reminding the church how God had 
bestowed his spirit upon the uncircumcised 
twelve or fifteen years ago. Paul and Bar- 
nabas followed with an account of the mir 
acles which had accompanied their labors, 
and attested the divine approval. Then James 
announced the report officially. It was that the 
Gospel should be preached to the Gentiles as to 
the Jews; that circumcision should not be re- 
quired ; but that, as the laws of Moses were read 
every Sabbath in the Synagogues, to prevent mis- 
apprehension and quarrels the Gentiles should 
abstain from blood, and things strangled, and 
meat that had been offered to idols. The assembly 
ratified the report; it was reduced to writing; it 
was sent back to the church at Antioch, and the 
danger of a schism was passed.* 

The first council was not, then, in the modern 
sense of the term, a council at all. It did not 
represent the churches; no question was sub- 
mitted to its decison; no authority to decide is 
evident in it. If we can conceiveof it as deciding 
in favor of circumcision, there is nothing to indi- 
cate that Paul would have acquiesced in the 
decision. The whole tenor of his epistles indicates 
the reverse. But though the New Testament ac- 
count of this conference throws very little light on 
the uncrystallized church methods of the first 
century, it throws not a little light on some other 
truths and principles. 

And on one especially : no rite or ceremony is of 
the essence of religion. There is none more ex- 
plicitly commanded and none more hallowed by 
usage than circumcision. If that might be modi- 
fied or abrogated by the church, because of a 
change in circumstances, there is no other that 
may not also be modified or abrogated whenever 
the providence of God, in the change of circum- 
stances, calls for such modification or repeal. 

For up to the time of this so-called council there 
had been no verbal repeal of the law requiring 
circumcision. The argument for letting it lapse 
was simply this: God has blessed, signally, the 
labors of men that disregard it. That was enough ; 
and it still isenough. If God blesses spiritually 
a minister or a denomination, we need not trouble 
ourselves to inquire whether the former is apos- 
tolically ordained, or whether the methods of 
the latter are according to the precedents. Medi- 
cine is good that cures. Seed is good that pro- 
duces good fruit. If the Methodist minister 
converts souls, no matter if he is not episcopally 
ordained. If the Congregationalist minister gath- 
ers into God’s kingdom it is of small account 
whether his sprinkling is the New Testament form 
of baptism orno. If the Quaker produces in the 
community the fruits of godliness, we are not to 
refuse him God-speed because he denies himself 
the privilege of the sacraments. 

For in Christ Jesus neither circumcision availeth 
anything, nor uncircumcision : but a new creature. 


* The language of chapter xvi., 4, may be thought inconsist- 
ent with the view here given of this so-called Council. “And 
as they (Paul and Silas) went through the cities, they de- 
livered them the decrees for to keep that were ordained of 
the aposties and elders which were at Jerusalem.“ But the 
word here rendered decrees is primarily opinions, then reso- 
lutions publicly enacted, only secondarily decrees emanating 
from some acknowledged authority. The language does 
not necessarily convey the idea of any ecclesiastical au- 
thority, or, indeed, any authority other than such as the 
younger churches would naturally impute to the mother 
church at Jerusalem, confirmed by the unanimous assent of 
the immediate life-companions of the Lord. 


MINISTERING TO THE MIND 
DISEASED. 


By CHARLEs L. BRACE. 


HERE is a side of human nature which is dif- 

ficult to comprehend when one thinks of its 
best capacities. We know and see in the experi- 
ence of life something of that disinterested power 
of affection which many waters cannot quench, 
and yet every public shelter of misery shows sin- 
gular and distressing cases of abandonment, espe- 
cially of persons who have lost their reason. 
What many waters cannot quench, insanity does. 
Husbands leave wives, wives husbands, mothers 
abandon daughters and children parents when 
once the mind is broken, and leave them to the 
tender mercies of the poor-house. The first-step 


under the freshness of the former attachment is 


to place the sufferer in an asylum; but gradually 
the payment of the very considerable expense, 
year after year, in a good asylum, becomes too 


perhaps new ties are formed ; per- 


haps the relatives go to some distant part of the 
country ; and finally, in numerous cases, it : 
pens that the patients are no longer paid for, and 
the officials must hand them over to the county au- 
thorities. These seek for the friends and relatives 
of the diseased person, but not finding them at 
length consign the lunatic to the county-house. 

We can remember the horror in our childhood 
of every New England family of ‘‘ coming to the 
poor-house” at last. Since a more thorough ac- 
quaintance with this institution in mature life, 
we can fully understand the feeling. 

That harsh and cold home for the final days of 
the unfortunate and the pauper is bad enough. 
As one passes among men and women in many an 
alms-house who began life quite as hopefully and 
had as many luxuries and enjoyments as any of 
us, and sees them under the dull, hopeless aspect. 
of public penury and desertion, one can under- 
stand what the poor-house must be to the pauper 
who has seen better days. One feels the tragedy” 
and the dramatic changes possible in any human 
life. But a pauper lunatic! Have any of your 
readers ever thought what that means? They 
have only to visit any of the inferior alms-houses 
of this State to come across such a history as this: 

A woman is living, happily with husband and 
children, when suddenly, perhaps in consequence 
of the birth of a babe, her brain becomes diseased. 
At first, she is tenderly watched at home. Then, 
as her paroxysms become more violent, it is ne- 
cessary to place herinanasylum. Here she re- 
inains for years; but finally, if not cured, her 
friends cease to pay for her board, and she is at 
length consigned to the county poor-house. The 
poor creature is here compelled to live with the 
vilest of her sex; she sees about her vagrants, 
ruffians, epileptics, and wild lunatics; she is un- 
eared for and badly fed: very naturally her delir- 
ium of brain grows wilder. In her mental weak- 
ness she is exposed to the approaches of the vile 
creatures who crowd the place. Not unfrequent- 
ly she becomes a mother, and a horrible progeny 
begins, the offspring of the lunatic and the crimi- 
nal. More often, her confused brain instinctively 
feels that she is where she ought not to be, and 
her excitement finds vent in shrieks, in the tear- 
ing of her clothes and violent breaking of alms-. 
house furniture, or assaults on the other paupers. 
She is now chained and corfined, either in a cage 
ora dark dungeon. Here she is fed like, a wild 
beast, with poor food handed through prison 
bars; she sleeps on a heap of straw seldom 
changed ; she is never washed, and is left in a 
state of filth which no well-kept horse or dog is 
ever permitted to fall into. Vermin, bad smells, 
and impure air add to her torments. She is soon 
naked, and no clothes can be kept on her. The 
cold nights come, and the poor creature is found 
some morning with frozen feet or hands. 

Such was substantially the history of hundreds 
of men and women, pauper lunatics, a few years 
since, in our county poor-houses—such is the 
treatment still of quite a number. 

At length, on a happy morning for these suffer- 
ers, comes the execution of a law (passed in 1865) 
than which no American act of legislation ever 
scattered more unmingled happiness: the law 
compelling the transference of the insane in the 
county houses of New York to the State asylums. 
The unfortunate sufferer we have sketched above 
is taken, heavily ironed, by two or three strong 
men to the Willard Asylum, on Seneca Lake. 
There a true ‘physician of minds diseased,” Dr. | 
E. B. Chapin, meets her. She sees on human 
faces the first expression of sympathy and kind- 
ness she has known for years: the feeling of a 
good physician at the sufferings of disease and at 
seeing the results of official stupidity. 

He orders her chains to be taken off. Gentle 
but strong women conduct her to the bath. She 
has for the first time in years the delicious sensa- 
tion of clean linen. The warm water soothes the 
fever of the brain. Clean and good clothes are 
put on her. The cold does not pierce her bones ; 
the darkness does not add to the somber light of 
her insanity. She has warm and light corridors 
to walk in. Her food is served her in decent 
manner, and of nourishing quality. She is allowed 
a knife and fork, and sits with others at table. 
Her paroxysms seem temporarily gone, and she 
feels in her dim way that she is in new places and 
among kinder people, and that more is expected 
of her in self-control. When the rush to the 


brain comes, she holds in her wild impulse, and 
walks to and fro a decent lunatic. At night she. 
is placed in an airy single room, on a good husk 
or straw mattress, with comfortable clothing. 
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The nurses watch her as a mother watches a 
“babe, and all the vile habits of insanity are grad- 
ually and patiently struggled with. The next 
morning she awakes softened and refreshed in 
such unaccustomed comfort and cleanliness. 
After breakfast she has her little walk in the 
corridor, or is taken by attendants to the pleasant 
grounds with the lovely view of Seneca Lake to 
quiet the distracted brain. Soon she is put to 
house-work or sewing, or some branch of indus- 
trial labor. The poor-masters are surprised to see 
the wild, raving, dirty maniac about her work, 
quiet, decent, and almost happy. On Sunday, for 
the first time for years, she hears the divine words 
which even to the troubled waters of madness can 
gay, Peace; be still.” She does not recover her 
sanity, but she has as comfortable and happy a 
life as a lunatic can enjoy. If an access of frenzy 
comes, the only restraint is a leather muff” or a 
cloth *‘ camisole,” or, in the most violent attacks, 
a fastening by strap to a chair. 

Thus she may spend years, an incurable lunatic, 
but clean, orderly, industrious, partly supporting 
herself, and with all the worst pangs of her mal- 
ady assuaged. 

This brief sketch is a picture from life, in both 
its parts, the alms-house sufferings and the asy- 
lum treatment and improvement. Hundreds of 
-such cases—both the sufferers from the untold 
agonies of the poor-house lunatic ward, and show- 
ing the partial recovery under the light of science— 
may be seen in the Willard Asylum. Here over 
one thousand patients have been drawn from 
these dens of misery, and are now leading a quiet, 
orderly, and decent existence. The asylum is 
one of the monuments of humanity of New York 
State, and is fortunate in having so kind, faithful 
and enlightened a head as Dr. Chapin. . 

The additional expense to the counties in trans- 
ferring their lunatics to this asylum is only from 
$1 to $1.50 per week. Yet this pitiful burden is 
leading many supervisors to demand the return 
of the insane to the alms-houses. To compromise 
the matter, the Legislature has left the decision 
of each claim to the State Board of Charity. We 
cannot but think that this Board has committed 
a serious error in allowing any rural county to 
retain its insane poor. It is true that certain 
counties claim to have erected separate houges or 
wards for the lunatics. But we all know what 
care and nursing a county institution can give to 
u small band of insane. No; let ub make even 
more thorough the great reform. Let us exclude 
every lunatic from county alms-houses, and even 
build, if necessary, new State asylums for this 
unhappy class. Such institutions are mile-stones 
to show our humanitarian progress. 


Religious 


HOME. 


Following after their Boston neighbors, the 
Hartford, or rather the Connecticut, Congregational- 
ists are moving to establish a Congregational House in 
the latter city. They have taken steps to secure a 
building. 


It is stated that the Baptists have had more 
‘churches organized and more houses of worship built 
in Baltimore within the last five years than in the pre- 
oeding twenty years, and all these are supplied with 
working pastors, in whom the churches are cordially 
united. They have now fourteen churches within the 
city limits—ten for whites and four for colored per- 
sons. 


A bureau of ministerial exchange has been es- 
tablished in Chicago for the convenience of Congrega- 
tional preachers and churches in the Northwest who 
wish to communicate with each other in the matter of 
pastoral settlement or occasional supply. The Boston 
bureau, we believe, has already proved itself a useful 
institution for Massachusetts and other Eastern pas- 


tors. 


In view of the critical condition of the Turkish 
Ampire, and the great political changes that may 
ogoour, the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board ask the prayers of the churches, and of all 
friends of wissions, in behalf of the cause of Christ in 
that Empire; that whatever changes occur may be 
for the furtherance of the various Christian enter- 
prises now in successful progress, and in the interest 
of greater religious freedom. 


In the course of a recent sermon on the subject, 
How Unitarians can Help Revivals,” Rev. S. T. Bar- 
rows, ot the Arlington Street Church, Boston, spoke 
‘highly of the work done by Messrs. Moody and Sankey 


beth in England and this country. He could not see 
show Unitarians could throw oold water on the fires | 


— 


these evangelists have kindled; which perhaps was 
meant for a quiet hint to the Liberal Christian, of 
this city, to cease its freezing oriticisms on their ser- 


vices. 


The Congregational church at Austenburg, 
Ohio, Rev. J. K. Nutting, pastor, is the oldest church 
in the Western Reserve. The last of its original mem- 
bers, Mrs. Chloe A. Henderson, died Jan. 10, at the age 
of ninety-two. She retained her faculties almost un- 
impaired till the last, walking out but a day or two 
before her death. The windows of the new bouse of 
worship will many of them be memorials of the early 
miuisters and members of the church. -It recently re- 
ceived fifty-two additions, nearly all by profession. 


For three years past, the Central Committee of 
the Young Men's Christian Association bas sent out a 
few lay workers to visit the principal cities in the 
South and help establish Associations at different 
points. The results of their visits have been encour- 
aging, and two of these visitors, Messrs. T. K. Cree 
and G. A. Hall, are now on a fourth tour through the 
South. They are now in Charleston, having been to 
Charlotte and Columbia, and are expecting to continue 
on to Savannah, Jacksonville, Knoxville, Nash ville, 
New Orleans, Little Rock, Galveston, and a number 
of other places. 


The temperance revival in Gloucester and other 
towns in Massachusetts shows no abatement. Reform 
clubs are organized, and the movement grows by the 
enthusiasm of the members, who keep up the meetings, 
talk up temperance and make it eminently respectable 
and popular to be identified with the revival. It is repre- 
sented to be an earnest campaign against drunkenness, 
The ministers of the Andover Congregational Associ- 
ation, recognizing the fact that the prevention of 
intemperance is properly a part of the work of the 
churches, have agreed to devote one Sunday evening 
a month to the subject. 


The Presbyterian General Council, organized 
in London last summer, is to hold its first general 
meeting at Edinburgh, July 4 of this year. It promises 
to be a large affair, as over one hundred delegates 
from the various American bodies alone are expected 
to be there. There are nearly fifty distinct Presby- 
terian bodies, including together twenty thousand 
congregations, in the world, and it is hoped that the 
bringing together of their representatives in a grand 
reunion will have a happy effect upon fhe whole 
Church. Twelve speakers are to be selected by an 
American committee to make addresses on given sub- 
jects at Edinburgh. 


The February number of the American Mission- 
ary contains a list of the missionaries and teachers of 
the association. In Virginia there are 22; North Caro- 
lina, 14; South Caroliua, 14; Georgia, 33; Florida, 2; 
Alabama, 42; Tennessee, 30; Kentucky, 15; Missis- 
sippi, 15: Arkansas, 1; Louisiana, 13; Texas, 3; among 
the Chinese in California, 15; among the Indians, 13. 
The Missionary says: The list is not as long as it once 
was, forat one time it contained over five hundred 
names. But the work and the results are larger to- 
day than then. This may seem strange, but it is easily 
explained. Then the teachers instructed directly 40,- 
000 pupils. Now they teach only 10,000, but their 
former scholars are teaching 60,000 more! 


The appeal in the English case, Keet vs. 
Smith,” in which the question is raised whether a 
Dissenting minister is entitled to be described on a 
tombstone in a churchyard by the title of Reverend,” 
was to have been heard on the 20th of January. The 
London Spectator doubts whether the decision of the 
Court of Arches, which was adverse to the title, will 
be sustained, and remarks that if it is sustained, a 
great blow will have been struck at the Church of 
England. Nor does it hesitate to give its opinion that 
Bishops like the Bishop of Lincoln, who authorized the 
rejection of the title, are “ models of narrow piety 
and dogmatic rigidity, and by far the most serious 
dangers to which the National Church is now exposed.” 


Mention was made in the issue of this paper for 
January 12 of the narrow rule adopted by the last 
General Council of the Lutheran Church, excluding 
all non-Lutheran preachers from Lutheran pulpits. 
It seems that this does not by any means meet ap- 
proval among the churches. The St. John Lutheran 
congregation of Philadelphia leads off with a protest 
against the unchristian exclusiveness of the rule, and 
affirms its right to invite any true Christian minister 
to preach tg it. The Lutheran says that there are 
plenty of other churches as well as entire synods in 
the Council prepared to take the same ground. The 
crisis,” it adds, “ has come when the Council must lose 
a large body of its churches, and lose itself in Missouri, 
or take a new departure on these fellowship ques- 
tions.“ 


PERSONAL NoTEs.—Rev. E. P. Smith, recently 
Commissioner of Indian affairs, is now on his way to 
the stations of the American Missionary Association 
in Africa to see what more can be done toward ex- 
tending the work in that fleld. He goes to Sierra 
Leone, the Mendi Mission, and to several new points. 

Miss Sarah Smiley, of Brooklyn, spent a week in 
Cleveland lately, making Bible addresses before large 


| audiences in the Presbyterian, Baptist and Methodist 


churches. 

The late David Snow, bank president in Boston, teft 
five thousand dollars to the Home Missions of the 
Methodist Churoh, the income of the same amount te 
superannuated Methodist preachers, and fifteen thou- 
— to Boston University for a Professorship of Elo- 
cution. 

Rev. Dr. Behrends, of Cleveland, who leaves the 
Baptist Church because he has become an Open Com- 
munionist, is to join either the Congregationalista or 
the Presbyterians. The Baptists acknowledge that 
they lose in him one of their best pastors. ) 

Rev. Brooke Herford. of England, has reached Chi- 
cago, where he becomes pastor of the Unitarian 
church, lately Rev. Robert Laird Collier's. The latter 
goes to Boston. 

Rev. Dr. George L. Walker, formerly of New Havea, 
supplies the church at Brattleboro’, Vt. ’ 

Rev. Dr. 8. D. Phelps, many years pastor of the 
First Baptist Church in New Haven, becomes editor 
and proprietor of the Hartford Christian Secretary. 

The report that Mr. Varley, the English revivalist, 
died a few days since proves to be incorrect. At last 
accounts he was slowly improving. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Lesson for Feb. 6, 1 Sam., xxiv., 1-6—David 
sparing Saul, for Feb. 13, 1 Sam., xxxi., 1-6—Saul and 
his sons slain; for Feb. 20,2 Sam., v. 17-25—David 
established king. 7 


For the golden text for the next lesson (Feb. @ 
we havea happy selection, “ Recompense to no man 
evil for evil.“ David fulfilled this admonition to the 
letter, although the provocation to disregard it was 
great. In sparing Saul’s life at the cave, he alse 
spared himself perhaps a whole lifetime of disquiet 
and remorse—a consideration of some importance. 
No matter how slight the wrong done, the remem- 
brance of it, especially where it cannot be reotified, ia 
something oue would wish to avoid. 


The Fifty-seventh Psalm should be read in con- 
uection with the lesson for next Sunday. David's 
feelings under the pursuit of Saul are expressed in 
the fourth verse. My soul is among lions; and I lie 
even among them that are set on fire, even the sons 
of men, whose teeth are spears and arrows,,and their 
tongue a sharp sword.” Then in the next verse we 
have his expression of joy and thanksgiving when the 
danger is over: Be thou exalted, O God, above the 
heavens; let thy glory be above all the earth.” The 
last half of the psalm is in the same vein. 


The Committee having in charge the Plainfield 
N. J., Normal Class, devoted to the improvement of 
Sunday-school teachers, take the liberty of inviting 
the several Suuday-school sccieties, union and denom- 
inational, the publishers of Sunday-school lesson helps 
and all other organizations interested in Sunday- 
school work, to send delegates to Plainfield for the 
purpose of holding there, March 5th to 10th, an in- 
formal Congress for consultation upon three of 
the great questions which most interest the Sunday+ | 
school workers of the day. The following are the 
questions proposed : 

1. The present lesson system: its successes, defects, po. 
bilities, future development, relation to the denominational 
systems of instruction, the catechism, the church year, eto. 

2. How to inorease the effectiveness of Sunday-school Con- 
ventions, Institutes, and especially of Normal Classes. 

3. The Sunday-school Superintendent: his office, difficul 


ties, relation to the church, the pastor the teacher, hig 
duties, etc. 

Sessions will be held from three until eight o’clook, 
with an intermission at six for a collation to be 
served by the ladies of the city. Delegates wishing 
to secure hospitalities in Plainfield should address 
Rev. N. E. Smith, D.D., at that place. | 


A recent Pennsylvania Sunday-School Conven- 
tion, which discussed the best forms of organization, 
showed practical unanimity on the point that wher- 
ever the pastor and superintendent control the school 
in the interests of the congregation and direct its 
movements and efforts, it naturally attains its great- 
est efficiency ; and only under these circumstances can 
it really train the children of the church, and become, 
as is often claimed, a nursery of the church. The 
main and in fact the only objection urged against this 
position was the fact that unworthy men so often find 
a place in Church councils. This was especially urged 
in the case of the first organization of Sunday-schoola 
where none have hitherto existed. It was, however, 
conceded that under this form of organization, pa- 
rents would be better able to see their duty to the 
Sunday-school, as it would bring to view the close rela- 
tion in which they stand to it. [t would thus be made 
a part of the congregation and almost every one 
would be led to perceive that his responsibility to the 
Church involves responsibility and effort for the su- 
ceas of the Sunday-sohool. This responsibility being 
acknowledged, the family and Sunday-school would 
likewise be brought into closer relation. Parents 
would then be led to feel that in working for the 
sohool they are alse helping to build up the oongrega- 
tion. 
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DINING-ROOM AND KITCHEN 
FURNITURE. 
Bry Mrs. Hewry WARD Benn. 


<VOME suggestions about the most desirable 
| furniture for the dining-room and kitchen of per- 
sons in moderate ciroumstances have beer requested, 
but that term is rather vague; for we notice that a 
‘large majority of our wealthiest people consider them- 
selves in “moderate circumstances '""—particularly 
when a call for some benevolent object is brought to 
their notice—although one is led to suppose this idea 
may be lost sight of when their personal wants or 
tastes are under consideration. But we have no desire 
to criticise; for each one has an undoubted right to 
estimate his possessions in accordance with his own 
ideas of their value. But we take it for granted 
that the “young friend“ who makes this request is 
inclined to begin her new life in a truly economical 
manner, as she expresses her desire to arrange her 
new home with reference to comfort, good taste, and 
happiness, rather than for style or fashion. The size 
and style of the house and the sum that cau be afford- 
-ed—three very important items—are not given; but 
there are some few points that in any case should be 
first considered before making important purchases, 
and borne in mind continually while making them. 
No shopping expedition should ever be undertaken 
without clearly understanding beforeband just what 
is wanted and how much can be expended. These 
questions being settled, shopping is far less laborious 
and perplexing than it would otherwise be. 

Before bringing furniture into a house, all papering, 
painting, and cleaning should be thoroughly finished. 
This can be easily managed if the house is new. If 
not, as this is the first experience in housekeeping and 
everything to be purchased and brought in new, in all 
probability there will be no very pressing necessity 
for haste or for bringing avything in till all needful 
-cleaning has been finished. 

The carpets are the first thing to be considered; ‘and 
we are asked. Are not rag carpels the most durable 
for dining-room and kitchen,‘and also the most eco- 
nomical?“ In most cases, we think not. When one’s 
resources are very limited, or where the men of the 
family are farmers or out-door laborers, and, of neces- 
sity, often enter the house with soiled heavy boots, a 
strong, well-woven rag carpet may possibly last longer 
than an ingrain or three-ply carpet; but even in 
such cases it is doubtful if, in the end, it will prove 
the best economy—certainly not for a young house- 
kesper. It takes the wear and tear“ of a large fam- 
ily through several years to save—not buy—rags 
enough to give the first semblance of economy to 
these carpets. When a rag carpet begius to wear out 
it may be pieced and turned, to be sure, but can never 
look very well or be of much service after it has once 
come to mending; whereas ipgrain and three-ply car- 
pets can be pieced and turned as long as any of the 
pieces will hold together, and, if neatly done, will, to 
the end, look quite respectable. 

As far as mere taste is concerned, we much prefer a 
clean white floor to a rag carpet. If scrubbing is too 
bard work (can it be harder than sweeping a rag car- 
pet?), the floor can be painted—not a dark color, that 
shows dirt and every footprint too easily, but select a 
Oolor as near that of freshly planed yellow pine or oak 
as possible—perbaps just a shade darker. With a 
light, soft mop and a pail of clean, warm suds, a paint- 
ed floor may be easily cleaned. It has this advantage 
in a kitchen over carpets or oil-cloth—that every spot 
can be easily removed without injury. 

Dark grounds, well covered with rich colors and 
tasteful designs, are much to be preferred to light, or 
plain dark colors in carpets. One scarcely perceives 
at first how easily a light-colored carpet is defaced, or, 
if not faded, how soon the color loses its freshness and 
looks old. But in a little while the change is so marked 
that we wake suddenly to the consciousness that what 
‘was a few months since a bright, fresh and attract- 
ive carpet has been jmperceptibly transformed to a 
dingy, faded, untidy thing, that must be a discomfort 
to the eyes as long as it lasts. On a plain, dark color, 
Also, every foot-print is visible at all times. Snow, 
rain or mud will leave marks, notwithstanding the 
utmost care, that can never be removed. Rich, bright 
flowers or trailing vines scattered over dark surfaces 
present these daily disfigurements, and, if you do buy 
light carpets, the same holds true with regard to them 
the more they are shadowed by mixed, bright colors 
the less perceptible are the changes that are wrought 
by time, accidents, or careless usage. 
Bear in mind when purchasing that pleasing and 
harmonious combination of colors and graceful 
- designs iu carpets, as well as in dress, cost no more 
than uncouth, disagreeable ones. A handsome carpet, 
that is a perpetual pleasure to look at, may wear just 
as long as a homely one that is a perpetual torment. 
Therefore every one should search till that is found 
which satisfes. Quality and price should be the first 
- consideration; then the beauty of the article; and the 
search should not be relinquisbed till these three 
points are satisfactorily combined. Patience and per- 
everance will insure success, but a large amount of 
* Rrace will be needed to be patient with a disagreeable 
: article always before the (yes 


Che Household. 


Cane-seated oak chairs are pleasant and serviceable 
for the dining-room, but table and sideboard, if you 
have one, should also be of oak. Leathet-cevered chairs 
are more expensive, but very durable and handsome. 


The leather should match the other furniture in col- 


or. Black walnut sideboard and table, with dark, 
leather-covered chairs, have a richer appearance 
and are not much more expensive; but this style is 
more suitable for a large, bigh studded room, well 
lighted, else the dark material gives a somber hue to 
the apartment which is very disagreeable. A dining- 
room should be bright and cheerful always, with large 
windows and plenty of them, that the room may be 
bathed in sunlight. It is only in such a room that 
dark furniture should be tolerated. It is not necessary 
that the carpet should match the furniture, we think, 
but only that the colors barmonize. Dark greens or 
scarlets, softened by oak or gold vines or scrolls, help 
to give the room a cheerful aspect. A black ground, 
covered with scrolls or vines of oak, gold and green, 
has been much used for dining-rooms and halls of 
late, and looks exceedingly well. 

White or buff curtains are the best for kitchen win- 
dows, and quite desirable, even when there are outside 
blinds, for a kitchen needs all the light possible, and 
blinds darken the room too much, unless it fronts the 
east or west. A thin, white curtain, just to shield the 
occupants from the rude gaze of persons outside, is all 
that is needed. Any striped or checked old muslin or 
cambric well starched and ironed is as good as can be 
desired, and being easily washed and done up can be 
kept always fresh and cbeerful. 

There are many other things pertaining to the need- 
ful furniture of both dining-rooms and kitchens that 
we desire to mention, but must pass them by for the 


present. 
RECEIPTS. 
SUGAR-PASTE CREAM-CAKES, 

One pound of flour, quarter of a pound of sugar, and 
one egg well beaten. Add the sugar to the egg; then 
work the flour into them with a little cold water. Roll 
out rather thin, and line small tart-tins with it, or cut 
with cake-cutter, and put a strip of pastry on the out- 
side, close to the edge; then fill in with mock cream; 
sprinkle powdered sugar over, and return to the oven 
a few minutes to brown the top. 


TO MAKE THE MOCK CREAM. 

Boil one pint milk; wet a tablespoonful of corn- 
starch or maizeuva in a very little cold milk; add one 
well beaten egg, one tablespoonful of white sugar, one- 
fourth of a teaspoonful of salt. Flavor with lemon, 
rose-water, vanilla, or nutmeg. When the milk is 
just ready to boil, stir in these ingredients. Let it boil 
up two minutes, stirring all the time. Let it get quite 
cold before filling the puffs. Corn starch is so largely 
adulterated now that one spoonful may not make the 
custard quite thick enough—but one trial will de- 
termine, 

ROAST BEEF. 

Take three ribs of boef; cut out the gristle and 
bones, roll tightly, skewer, and wind with strong 
twine. Pound with a rolling-pin till evenly shaped, 
and bake a little more than if the bone had not been 
removed. Baste well; bake quickly at first; after- 
wards with a milder but steady heat. 


The Little Folks. 


A PRIZE’ STORY. 


E ERE is a story which a gentleman who 

wishes to be known as Uncle John has 
sent us, and we want to see if our Little Folks 
take enough interest in this hundredth year of 
their country’s history to fill up the blanks with 
the proper dates. Of course we don’t expect any 
felow—any boy or girl we mean—will know ail 
these dates out of his or her own head, Nota great 
many grown up folks know so much as that. You 
just ask your father and mother, or even the 
school teacher and minister, some of the dates, 
and see if they know them right off. Now all you 
young folks who are less than fourteen years 
old, go to work and hunt up these dates, and 
to the one who fills the blanks most correctly 
we will give the choice of a list of new books 
to be published hereafter. The author of the 
second best answer shall choose from the re- 
maining books, and the third best from those 
which are left after numbers one ang two have 
made their selections. Answers must all be in by 
February 23d, so that the names of the success- 
ful ones can be published in the Christian Union 
for March Ist. 

Honor bright, now! There must be no help 
whatever from older folks. f 


A STORY WITHOUT DATES. 


You would be surprised if I should say, A Story 
without Oranges or Raisins,” but a story without 
Dates is a different thing. 7 

I expect the children who read this story to help me 
complete it, by ülllug up the places left blank with 


| the month or year in which they ocourred; and these 
are the dates I wish you to furnish. : 

The story is a short history of America, and sa, te 
begin with the beginzing, you will write that Obris- 
tepher Columbus, an Italian of Genoa, was born im 
. Genoa being on the Mediterranean Sea, Cbriste- 
pher, when a child, gazed upon the beautiful water and 
longed to sail over it. In his family were sea-fariag 
men; and so it came to pass that, at fifteen years of 
age, he was sailing with Captain Columbo, a brave 
and rash man. The vessel was engaged in a sea-fight 
and destroyed by fire;-and Christopher escaped death 
by swimming to the sbore. He also met With storms 
and shipwreck, and so became accustomed to danger 
when young. A thoughtful boy, he read books of 
voyages and studied navigation; and it seemed te 
him strange that se much of the earth's surface should 
be covered with water. Also, sailors told him of trees 
and plants that had been picked up floating from the 
west. And the boy thought of islands far away and 
not yet discovered. It was his belief, also, that the 
earth was round, aud that if he sailed west he might: 
come to India. 

Portugal was then a rich country, and the Portugese 
the ablest pavigators in the world. They had discov- 
ered islands near the coast of Africa, and were hoping 
to extend their voyages to the south, and, by passing 
around Africa, to reach India. This was aceomplished 
by Vusqp de Gama in the year ——. 

Prince Henry, of Portugal, son ef the King, was a 
learned and wise man. He left the palace and went 
to reside near the ocean, where he could study, aad 
enjoy the society of navigaters and men of learning, | 
Columbus was among those who visited him, and here 
he talked aad read and studied and made mapa. 

But the good Prince Henry died in —. Columbus 
was at the time thirty-five (35) years old; tall, bhaud- 
some, strong—a lion among men. And it required all 
the courage and patience of a noble mar to wait for 
twenty (20) years before he could ebtain men and 
veasels to make his discoveries. 

But in the year — King Ferdinand and Queen Lea. 
bella of Spain provided three vessels, with men, and 
sent bim en his voyage of discovery. These were no 
larger than the sloops that sail on the North River; 
and but one was covered with a deck. : 

Christopher Columbus left the shores of Spain oa 
the day of — in the year ——, and first saw lard 
on the—day of ——of the same year. How mang 
days was he on his voyfge? 

The land he first discovered was an island in the 
West Indies. When he returned to Spain he was re- 
ceived with great honor as the discoverer of a new 
world. But this great and noble man was afterward 
treated cruelly by people who were jealous of him; 
and after suffering imprisonment and poverty he died 
in the year —. 

Many adveoturers followed him. One of these, 
Americus Vespucius, landed on the shores of this con- 
tinent in the year ——, and thus gave the name of 
America to it. Don't you think our country should 
have been called Columbia? But if we cannot call it 
by this name, we can sing Hall Columbia happy 
land!“ 

Cortez, the conqueror of Mexico, attacked that 
country in —. a? 

Pizarro carried war into Peru in ——. en 

De Soto discovered the Mississippi River in ——. 

But all these voyages in the 16th century were ef 
little consequenve as compared with those of the next 
century. 

Do you understand how the year 1601 can be the 
commencement of the 17th century? This puzzled me 
when I was a boy; sol will explain it. The year lis 
the year in which Christ was born; and this is the firs$ 
year of ‘the Ist century. Thus the year 101 is the first 
year of the 2d century; and the year 1601 is the first 
year of the 17th century. , ; 

The voyagers from Spain who followed Columbus 
in the Sixteenth Century were looking for gold. 
Those who came to New England were seeking a 
home in the New World. These good people, who 
were called Puritans, landed on Plymouth Rock, in 
what is now the State of Massachusetts, in the year 
: and that was only 255 years ago. It seems a long 
time to us, but in the world’s history it is a short 
time. In this short time the descendants of these Pu- 
ritans have gone over this continent; and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean you may hear the people 
speaking as they speak in New England. These enter- 
prising people are met with in all parts of the world. 
Another settlement came to Jamestown in — and 
founded the State of Virginia; and another, headed 
by William Penn, commenced the city of Philadelpbia 
in ——. North and South Carolina were settled in 
. and Connecticut in —. as 

All these colonies grew rapidly, and by the middle 
of the Eighteenth Century (and that is 1760) they were 
so strong that they thought they could govern them- 
selves. In the year —— they wrote what is called a 
„Declaration of Independence“ of the government of 
England, and became the United States of America. 

This being the year 1876, it is 100 years from that 
time; and thus the celebration at Philadelphia will be 
in honor of that time, and therefore is called Centen~ 
nial C | 

So ends my History of America.” Now, ask your 
father, or mother, or aunty, to give you a Prune for 
every Date you furnish; and I have no doubt they 


will do so. Joux. 
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THE FLOWER AND THE BUTTBRPLY. 


From the French of Victor Hugo. 
Br Jom Bron. 


FLOWER, to a butterfly floating away, 
Said: “ Fly oot from me; 
How our destinies differ. On the oarth T must stay, 
While you are 60 free. 


* But each other we love, and from men live apart,— 
Their homes are not ours; 
We look so alike, {t's been breathed through my heart, 
We are merely two flowers. 


“ But the air is your throne while pitiless fate — 
Chains me to this fleld; 
Could you take me with you to the sky's broad estate 
What sweet fragrance I'd yield. 


** But—no; you would wander too far—you would fig 
After flowers more sweet; 
And leave me alone to look down from the sky 
To the shades at my feet. 


* You fly everywhere—you go off; you return, 
And glitter anew ; 
But each morn, when the sun — 
Iam covered with dew. 


Nut let us be friends, — 99 raege through all days, 

° O fairest of kings! 

If I can’t go with you to the sky's lofty place, * 
Come to me with your wings.” 


— 


— 


AUNT MARGY. 
By H. H. G. 


UNT MARGY was not a real aunt to any of 
us, but was an old woman who lived in our vil- | 
lage, and had many good friends among the children, | 
who all called her Auntie.”’ 

Aunt Margy was now very poor, though she had 
ence had asnug little home of her own where she lived 
very comfortably. She had a son who used to live 
with her and then he earned a steady living, and paid 
her rent and gave her many a dollar tohelpher. But 
this young boy was restless and discontented, he 
wanted to see more of the “ big world”’ than he could 
see in his own little village; so one day when there 
came alovg a man from the West, to look for a lot of 
young men to work on the great railroads, Will thought 
it was a chance for him to make a start, and off he 
went, leaving promises to send money back to his 
mother as often as he should receive his wages. Aunt 
Margy grieved very much over the absence of hor 
only boy, but when weeks passed and no pews came 
from him she was sorely troubled; and when the man 
who owned her little house told her she must leave it 
if she could not pay her rent, she came around to see 
mamma and tell us that she thought she would have 
to go to the poor-house, as she was too old and weak 
to work. 

Now Aunt Margy had a good many comforts in her 
little home; though everything was very old, and 
plain, there was enough to make one old woman very 
comfortable. Ever since Will went away mamma 
had been im the habit of sending Aunt Margy a basket 
of such things as she could spare, but it was not 
— h for her eutire living; then, too, she must have 
fuel, ligut and clothes. We all felt very unhappy 
about our poor old friend’s going to the poor house. 

Bertie, our nine year old boy, felt highly indignant 
that Aunt Margy’s son should have left her in such a 
“fix ’’—he thought that “staying at home and taking 
care of his poor old mother would have shown him to 
be far more of a man than running off to look at mq 
„pig world.” 

At bedtime little sister Fay nestled ber head on my 
shoulder, and in the closest confidence told me that 
“she did not think she could ever be happy after she 
knew Aunt Margy was ia that horrid poor-house.” 
We all said we would think about it, and the next 
morning we found that Bertie and Fay had done their 
share of the thinking and that to some good purpose. 

Bertie said she should not go to the poor house,“ 
Will would not take care of his poor mother there 
was another fellow who would do it,” though he 
thought he should need a little help. 

Now we all felt imterested in Aunt Margy. Years 
ago when we were babies she used to come and work 
for mamma, and many were the punishments she 
saved us by making right the mischief we had don 
Mamma said she would continue to send her usu 
weekly basket of goodies, which always contained a 
loaf of home-made bread, a few fresh eggs, a little 
bundle of tea and another of sugar; and sometim 
when she had been baking she would put in a loaf 
Lake, a pile of cookies or a share of whatever she had 
made. When Bertie laid his plan before papa in the 
evening papa said he thought the first thing to be 
dione was to find a place where Aunt Margy could live 
without paying rent. Now this was a task that Bertie 
hardly knew how to set about, but he had made . 
his mind to take care of his old friend” and he di 
not mean to be discouraged at the beginning of the 
work. 

Where there is a will, there is a way” is not all talk, 
as some folks think it is, so that afternoon Bertie found 
what he sought. Mr.-Barker, the baker of our village, 
had died and Mrs. Barker was trying to carry on the 
‘business; but her great hindrance was an invalid 
‘daughter Alice, who could not help herself at all, and 


| Mrs. Barker if she could let Aunt Margy have a room 
tor herself where she could cook her own meals and 


said that Aunt Margy could come right away: so that 


a good time buying the groceries, but oh! what funny 


whom abe could not leave alone while she waited o 
ithe store and went out on her errands. She. moun 


— — 
could. carry on the business without hiring any one 
te help her, and so could make it pay better. She 
oould not trust Alice in the care of a child, and a 
strong working womun must be paid weil for the 
simple task; what could she do? She was talking ever 
her plans to a woman in the store, when Bertie bap- 
pened in to get some biscuits for supper. Just the 
thing for Aunt Margy! thought Bertie, and he asked 


feel that she bad a home; and in payment for this the 
old woman would take the necessary care of Alioe. 
Mrs. Barker was greatly pleased with this idea, and 


big mountain in Bertie’s way dwindled to a mole hill, 
which was to get the housekeeping goods moved to 
the pew quarters. Bertie knew that he could not do 
that himself, and he did not want to beg the favor of 
any one, because “taking care of Aunt Margy is my 
job,” he would say. You must remember that Bere 
was but nine years old, and that taking care of an 
old, helpless woman was something of a task, so papa 
said he would bave our man Jim do the moving, and 
then Bertie might “ paddle bis own canoe,” and ro 
rowing it would sometimes be for tbe little fellow 
papa well knew. 

Next came the work of stocking the cupboard, 
which care Bertie shared with Fay, because that was 
really a “girl’s business.” The children bad a little 
money which they had begun to save for Christmas, 
after emptying their banks for Fourth of July, but 
Christmas was a long way off, so they thought they 
would use this fund to start Aunt Margy in her 
housekeeping, and then they would set to work to 
earn something for a regular supply. They bad such 


mistakes they made. They knew that in mamma’s 
pantry there was always a box of spices, which in 
their minds were suggestive of many goodies pro- 
duced on baking days, so what should they do but 
buy a box each of cinnamon, cloves, pepper and all- 
spice. Poor Aunt Margy! the spices bought for her 
scanty larder were enough to pickle the old woman. 

But together with the spices they bought many 
things that were just right ; so mamma took the spices, 
paying them the same amount. that they had paid for 
them. The following day Aunt Margy was com- 
fortably settled in her new home at Mrs. Barker's, 
and the children were to contrive a way to earn her 
living. How? That was the question. Bertie had a 
large brood of chickens, all his own,” that he had 
taken care of ever since the Old mother hen had died 
in thespring. Mamma said if he would fatten these 
ohickens she would buy them from him at the regular 
market price. Bertie thought he must save one and 
have it extra fat and fine for Aunt Margy’s Thanks- 
giving dinner. 

So the children took good care of the ohickens till 
the cold weather should come, when chickens begin 
to hold up one leg and grow slim, then they would 
have them killed so as not to lose on them. Mamma 
gave both Bertie anq Fay many a job of work, which 
kept them busy and happy, and then paid them for 
their labor. 

When they told the children at school of their plan 
to support Aunt Margy they all became greatly inter- 
ested and wished they had a share in the work. 
Bertie said he did not want any meddling in his 
business,“ but if the children would do auythiog 
under his leadership they might go ahead. How could 
they all work together for Aunt Margy? A fair! 
Les, they would have a fair under the trees in the 
school garden some Saturday afternoop, and would 
invite the ladies to come and buy their tty thirgs. 
All thought this a good idea, and home they went to 
contrive with mamma or big sister as to what each 
could make for the fair. 

Dollies were dressed, pincushions and tidies, needle- 
books and pen-wipers made, and in three weeks all 
was ready. The Sunday-school lent-its banner and 
the Seminary its American flag to dress the grounds 
and add to the beauty. Many of the ladies sent in 
cakes to be sold, and some of the big boys sent lemon- 
ade. Then whata lovely surprise they had! Papa had 
not dressed any dolls or made any pincushions, so he 
thought he must do something for the good cause, 
He sent from the city a can of ice-cream to be sold, 
which was all clear gain for the fund, as it had cost 
them nothing. This surprise was a great delight, and 
earnest thanks were given to papa from way giad 
hearts. 

After the fair was over and Bertie reckoned up ac- 
counts he found they had twenty-seven dollars and 
forty-three centa, which amount would provide for 
Aunt Margy for quite along time. Mamma one day 
suggested that now that Aunt Margy was well fed and 
comfortable she might do a little something herself to 
aid in her support, and Fay soon desided what it 
should be. She would select from mamma's patch- 
drawer all the pieces of cglico that could be spared, 
and there were a great many such, the remnants of 
the makings of dresses for many seasons. She would 
take them to Aunt Margy and sbe would piece them 
into bedquilt covers, and Fay felt sure the ladies 
would buy them; indeed Aunt Fanny promised to 
take the first one as soon as it should be finished. Se 
after collecting a bundle of pieees she went over to 
spend the afternoon with Aunt and talk it 


to help the ohildren in the work they had 
for with her grateful spirit she thought it was a “ big 
job” they shouldered so willingly. They made up 
their minds what pattern the quilt should be, and be- 
gan to cut the pieces,—then arose a difficulty: Aunt 
Margy could not thread her needles, even when she 
wore her spectacles. At first thought this seemed a 
great trouble, but Fay soon managed a way out of it. 
She would start fifteen minutes earlier for scheol eack 
morning and stop and thread a number of needies for 
her and lay each one between the leaves of a book te 
keep them from tangling. 

Now, this idea of Fay’s helped Bertie to another; he 
would start with her in the moruſhgs and so have time 
to go for papa’s morning paper, which was generally 
delivered by a paper carrier, and then he would get 
the pay that the carrier would have. 

All this was very well, but the children thought 
they must contrive some plan by which there would 
be a steady supply for their fund. For several days 
they were ransacking their brains for some plaa by 
which this could be done, when who should appear in 
town but Will, Aunt Margy’s long-missed boy! aud 
how glad we were to know that he had not been as 
unfaithful to bis old mother as we had supposed 
Regularly had he written and sent a share of hi« 
wages, but never had received an answer, and, think- 
ing that his mother must be dead and that some one 
else was getting the money, he came to see about fit. 
When he learned that no money or letters had ever 
come to Aunt Margy, he understood something that 
had always seemed strange to him while ke was West. 
He was working a long way from the post office and 
his letters were always sent by one of the men whe 
went to the town with a team on railroad business, 

This man always seemed very anxious to carry 
Will's letters for him and was never willing to accept 
any favor iu return. Now Will knew where the mo 
was. This man had kept it all; knowing that Will al- 
ways sent money in his letters to his mother, he had 
pocketed them instead of mailing them. 

To satisfy himself of this, Will wrote to his old em- 
ployer to learn something about the man and received 
a reply that soon after Will left the man bad disap- 
peared. Of course he knew that Will weuld find oat 
the mischief when he got home, so he fled. Now, how 
thankful the children were that they had kept Aunt 
Margy out of the poor-house, for here was Will back 
again to take care of her; but if she had gone into the 
poor-house, even for those few months, she would 
have felt ashamed aud disgraced, and now she could 
live out the rest of her days in comfort and happiness. 
She finished the quilt as neatly and prettily as possible 
and sent it as a Christmas present to Bertie and Fay, 
and they cherish it dearly and mean to keep it for- 
ever, as a remembrance of the happy, busy days whea 
they worked for Aunt Margy's support and kept her 
out of the poor-house. 


Puzzles. 


“ANAGRAMATIC CHOICES. 
RATD. Take the first letter of this warttke weapea. 


3 


VARER. second French 

Nivece. “ * fourth “ “ famous city 

* weak and eruel ling? 


Th® result will show an ancient king. 


STATES AND TERESTORIES. 
1. A thousand and orae—a hundred beside, 
Tho haif of eighty, (if you rightly divide), 
And, minus five hundred, if written aright, 
These bring the name of one State in sight. 
2. A point of compass, half of ten, and a girl's name. 
. Yourself with hat inverted. 
4. Purification by weight. 


8. The aboriginal vowel. 8. 4 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 
Marchs keirts het githa, tub timer swin eth lues.—Xppe. 
{ 
A 
Down. Across. 
A consonant. A consesaat. { 
A conjunctiea. Inclined. | 
A country. An animal. 
A metal. A noise. 
A censonaant. A consonant. 
K. 
A Sovars Wons. 
Peril. 
Notion, 
Bebeld. 
An explorer Sarpren. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES Of JAW. 10. 
A Biblical Enigma.—" Enter ye in at the strait gate.” 


Decapitated Blanks.—1. Praise, raise. 2. Start, tart, art. 3 Gheeg, 
heap. ( Spain, pain. 5. Climb, limb. 
A Metagram.—Breath, wreath, water, Waiter, late, tale, ale, de. 


A Square Word.— 
1D 1 4 
LBAWN 
DANS 
Diamond Puzzte.— T 
ERA 
T RUN XK 
AN 
K 


over“ with her. The old woman was 3 


i 
aq 
te 
— 
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llowing answer correctly: Truman Judson, Laum Preed 
* —.— Newman, Willie Henry, Skipper, Mabel, Georgie N. 
‘ | Haddonfield Carrie M., Rel. Charlie, La Fayette, Royal S. Smith, 
Mortie A. Nieheis, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. Vor. Na 
of Christ so as justly (0 forfeit its claim to the — First Churob. 
lym out nr 1 oonfidenoe and fellowship of Congregational churches? Wonunx, First Church. 5 
¢ . yours in the Truth and Hope of the AMESBURY, First Church. 
pol. First Church. 
= \ HENRY WARD BEECHER, Pastor. Woncnernn, Firat Church. 
LETTER-MISSIVE. EDWARD \ Salem Street Ch 
H. W. Saaz, 
BnooxLxx, N. V., Feb. 1st, 1876. ä——ñ——— — 
UTCHINSON, Committee. LDEN, urch. 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., to the —— af AUGUSTUS STORRS, GROVELAND, First Church. 
sendeth Greeting: at. War First Evangelical Church. 


DEARLY BELOVED :—Plymouth Church, after an ex- 
-istence of nearly thirty years of great usefulness, finds 
Its good name called in question on account of the 

principles and rules adopted many years ago for the 
regulation of its internal affairs. 
For the purpose of more fully disclosing to the 

- @hurches of Congregational faith and order the char- 

- ‘acter of this church, its rules, and its proceedings un- 

der them, and for the purpose of receiving special 

Counsel from our brethren under the trying circum- 
stances in which we are now placed, we invite you to 
meet in an Advisory Council, by pastor [or acting 
Pastor] and delegate, at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
N. T., on Tuesday, the 15th day of February, at 2 P. u., 
to consider and advise us on the points following: 


I. Is this church acting contrary to the Word of 
God in allowing to itself in any case another mode of 
-terminating the connection of members with this 
church, than death, letter of dismission, or formal ex- 
communication? 


II. Rule No. 7 of this church is in the following 
words: 
Dropping Members. Members may be dropped from the 
roll of the church with or without notice to them, as may be 
deemed just, by a two-thirds vote of the church, upon the 
recommendation of the Examining Committee, either upon 
“their own application, or, in case they have abandoned their 
_fonnection with the church by prolonged absence or other- 
wise, upon the application of any other person. 


_ The practice under this rule is to give notice when 
the party can be found, and to afford him as full a 
hearing, before the church if desired, as would be 
afforded upon a formal trial. Members dropped under 
this rule are subjected to no express censure, and to 
no further implied censure than such (if any) as neces- 

sarily arises out of the facts of each particular case. 
Under this rule the church does not usually proceed 
upon written charges, or by a formal trial (such as is 

had in cases of alleged immorality) unless specially 
desired by the member whose case is under considera- 

tion. In this rule, or in these practices, is this church 
acting inconsistently with the word of God, or the 
Principles of Christian justice? 


III. What course ought this church to adopt con- 
_ cerning the following classes of members: 


First—Members who deliberately, purposely, and 
permanently absent themselves from the services and 
meetings of the church, without asking for letters 

of dismission, upon the ground that the church has 
not taken certain steps (not affecting them person- 
ally) which these members profess to couscientiously 
believe it ought to have taken, but which they never 
asked it to take. 


Second—Members who absent themselves in like 
manner upon thesame ground, with the difference that 
‘they have asked the church to take such steps, and 
that the church has, with substantial unanimity, 
declined to do so. 


Third—Members who absent themselves in like man- 
ner upon the ground that they believe the pastor of 
the church to be guilty of crime, notwithstanding the 
Church has made as complete and exhaustive an inves- 
tigation into the facts as a church could make, and 
das acquitted and sustained its pastor without a dis- 
> senting vote. 


Fourth—Members who absent themselves in like 
manner for some or all of the reasons before stated. 


Fifth—Members who are generally reported and 
believed to have made charges or insinuations of gross 
immorality against other members of the church, and 
who decline either to affirm or deny the truth of such 
reports or of such charges, when properly questioned 
by suitable brethren for the sake of the purity and 
peace of the church. 


IV. Ought this church to have called a mutual or 
other council of churches, for the purpose of investi- 
‘gating the character of its pastor, when requested to 

do so by a member of the church who has never sub. 

mitted any charges against the pastor, and when such 

request is made for the first time more than one year 

after an investigation has been had by the church 

itself and the pastor has been sustained by a unani- 
mous vote? 


V. Has the course of Plymouth Church, and of the 
committee appointed by it, in the conduct of nego- 
tiations between the church and Mrs. Moulton con- 
cerning thecall of a proposed Mutual Council, (a brief 

statement of which is enclosed.) been wise and just, 
or bas there been any error on the part of the church 
in this matter which it should correct? 


VI. Has Plymouth Church in the principles and 


order and the administration of discipline; or in any 
known cases of its administration uhder those prin- 
-Ciples and rules, gone beyond its rights as a church 


4 


rules which it has provided for the maintenance of 


1. Plymouth Church is prepared to pay the expenses 
of Pastors and delegates, and to provide for their hos- 
pitable entertainment while in Brooklyn. 

2. That provision may be duly made in season, 
Pastors and delegates are requested as soon as possi- 
ble to communicate the action of their churches to 
Rev. S. B. Halliday, 58 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

3. On arriving in Brooklyn, they will at once re- 
port to Mr. Halliday, at his house; or, after the 
convening of the Council, to the Committee in the 
Lecture Room. 


THE CHURCHES AND MINISTERS INVITED 
TO SIT IN COUNCIL ARE: 


FROM DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
WASHINGTON, First Congregational Church. 


FROM PENNSYLVANIA: 
PHILADELPHIA, Central Congregational Church. 
Prrrsnund, Welsh Congregational Church. 


FROM NEW JERSEY: 
NEWARE, First Congregational Church. 
Belleville Avenue Church. 
Cuester, First Church. 
ORANGE, Trinity Church. 
PLAINFIELD, First Church. 
ORANGE VALLEY, Orange Valley Church. 
MONTCLAIR, First Church. 
Jersey City, First Church. 


FROM NEW YORK: 
BINGHAMTON, First Church. 
Homenr, First Church. 
CANANDAIGUA, First Church, 
Iruwaca, First Church. 
PuLASKI, First Church. 
Oweso, First Church. 
Norwicu, First Church. 
SENEOA FALLS, First Church. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, First Church 
ALBANY, First Church. 
LocKPoORT, First Church. 
Utica, Welsh Congregational Churoh, 
NEWARK VALLEY, First Church. 
FROM CONNECTICUT: 
New HAVEN, First Church. 
Dwight Place Church. 
HARTFORD, South Church. 
Pearl Street Church, 
Asylum Hill Church. 
New Lonpon, First Chure 
Norwicu, Second Church. 
FARMINGTON, First Church. 
UNIONVILLE, First Church. 
STAMFORD, First Church. 
BRIDGEPORT, First Church. 
STONINGTON, First Church. 
Mystic First Church. 
OLD SAYBROOK, First Church. 
MILFORD, First Church. 
STRATFORD, First Church. 
First Church. 
MERIDEN, First Church. 
New Brita., First Church. 
Dznnr, First Church. 
WATERBURY, Second Church. 
Dansory, First Church. 
WILLIMANTIO, First Church. 
West First Church. 
BROORKLXN, First Church. 
RockviILLE. First Church. 
Bunigrol., First Church. 
BerueEt., First Church. 
CHESHIRE, First Church. 
MANSFIELD, First Ch 
‘SouTHPORT, First Chur 
First Church. 
Soutn NORwALR, First Church. 
Farr HAVEN, First Church. 
WINSsTED, First Church. 


FROM MASSACHUSETTS: 

Boston, Old South Church. 
Mount Vernon Church. 
Berkley Street Church. 
Walnut Avenue Church. , 
Jamaica Plains Church. 

CAMBRIDGE, North Avenue Church, | 

Lywn, Central Church. | 

Broox.uine, Harvard Church. 

Low. Kirk Street Church. 

LAWRENCE, Elliott Church. 

FRAMINGHAM, Plymouth Church. 

Puiymovuts, Church of the Pilgrimage. 

NEWBURYPORT, Whitefield Churoh. | 

Park, Congregational Church. 

Sarem, South Churoh. 

MALDEN, First Church. 

WAKEFIELD, Congregational Church. 


Ware, East Church. 
SPENCER, First Church. 
MILnunr, First Church. 
PaLuxn, Second Church. 
BRIMFIELD, First Church. 
First Church. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, Second Churoh. 
NORTHAMPTON, Ed wards Church. 
East HAMPTON, Payson Church. 
WESTFIELD, Second Church. 
HADLEY, Russell Church. 
Conway, First Church. 
HoLrokxk, Secoud Church. „ 
FROM RHODE ISLAND: 
PROVIDENCE, Beneficent Church. 
* Union Church. 
Central Church. 
PAWTUCKET, First Churoh. 
OENTRAL FALLS, First Church. 


FROM. MAINE: 
PORTLAND, High Street Church. 
Plymouth Church. 
Banaor, Central Church. 
Hammond Street Churoh, 
Aveusta, South Church. 
LEWISTON, Pine Street Church. 
FROM NEW HAMPSHIRE: 
Concorp, South Church. 
PortTsmMoUTH, First Church. 
Dover, First Church. 
MANCHESTER, First Church. 


FROM VERMONT: 
Winpsor, First Church. 
RUTLAND, First Church. 
Sr. Jonnssury, South Church. 
BWRLINGTON, First Church. 
MONTPELIER, First Church. 
First Church. 
St. ALBANS, First Church. 


FROM OHIO: ' 
CLEVELAND, Euclid Avenue Church. 
First Congregational Church. 
Corlununus. First Congregational Church. 
MANSFIELD, First Congregational Church. 
PAINESVILLE, First Congregational Church. 
CINCINNATI, Vine Street Church. 
Welsh Congregational Church. 
Mount VERNON, First Congregational Churc 
HARMER, First Congregational Church. 
FROM INDIANA: 
INDIANAPOLIS, Mayflower Church. 
Plymouth Church. 
HAvtTE, First Congregational Church. 
MICHIGAN Crry, First 8 
FROM MICHIGAN: 
RAND Raprps, First Congregational Church, 
ACKBON, First 
KALAMAZOO, First 
First 
FROM ILLINOIS: 
CurcaGo, Plymouth Churoh. 
Forty-Seventh Street Church. 
Leavitt Street Churoh. 
SPRINGFIELD, First Congregational Chareh, 
GALESBURG, First 


“ 


“a 
“ 


“ 


MOLINE, First 
KEWAUNESR, First 
CHAMPAIGN, First 
Quincy, First 18 land un ak 
FROM WISCONSIN : 
MILWAUKEE, Olivet Chureu. 
Brrorr, First 
Fonp pu LAC, Firsgs e 
FROM IOWA: 
First Congregational Chureb. 
GRINVELL, First 
WATERLOO, First 
DecoraH, First 
Des Mornes, First 
DAVENPORT, First 
FROM MINNESOTA: 
MINNEAPOLIS, Plymouth Church. 
Sr. Paul, Plymouth Churoh. 
FROM MISSOURI: 
Sr. Lous, First Trinitarian Church. 
Pilgrim Church, 
HANNIBAL, First Congregational Church. 
FROM KANSAS. 


J. 


8 8 8 


“ 


| LAWRENCE, First Congregational 


LEAVENWORTH, Firat 
“ 


New Beprorp, Trinitarian Church, | 3 | 


— 


Tors, First 


| 

| LOMBARD, First = 

| BEARDSTOWN, First * 

WINNEBAGO, First “ 

| 
| 
| 
| 

| 
| 
| 
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MINISTERS WITHOUT CHARGE; 
Rev. LEONARD D. D,, N Haven, Ot. 


Rev. Gro. P. Fisuer, D. D., New Haven, Ct. 
Rev, C. B. Hutpert, D. D., Pres, Middlebury College, 
Vt. 


Rev. ALonzo H. Quint, D. D., Dover, N. H. 

Rev. Exocu Porn, D. D., Bangor Theological Seminary, 

Rev. Lyman Annorr, New York City. 

Rev. SamvEL Wotcorr, D.D., Cleveland, Ohio. : 

Rev. J. H. Farnen, D. D., Pres. Oberlin College, O. 

Rev. A. L. CHAN, D.D., Beloit College, Wisconsin. 

Rev. Joun 8. C. Apsort, D. D., Fairhaven, Ct. 

Rey. Josnua M. CHAMBERLAIg, Iowa College, Grin- 
nell, lowa. 

Rev. J. T. Hypsz, D. D. Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Rev. IsnAxX. W. Anbrews, D. D., President Marietta 
College, Ohio. 

Rev. JuLIAN M. Srunrrvavr, D. D., President Iinois 
College, Jacksonville. 

Rev. IsnARL P. Warren, D. D., Lewiston, Me. 

Rev. Henry Tnu Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D. D., New York. 

Rev. James W. Srrone, President Carlion College, 
Northfield, Minu. 


STA TEMENT. 


The advice of the Council being asked upon the 
fairness and propriety of the course adopted by Ply- 
mouth Church in its negotiations with Mrs. Emma C. 
Moulton concerning the call of a Mutual Council, the 
Committee deem it wise to make a brief statement of 
the facts in that case to accompany the letter-missive, 
e nvening the Advisory Council. | 

On November 4th, 1875, Mrs. Moulton’s name was 
dropped from the roll of the church in pursuance of 
Rule 7 of the Church Manual. 

On November 12th Mrs. Moulton delivered to the 

Clerk of the church a letter requesting the church to 
call a Mutual Council upon her case. 
On November 26th the church held its first meeting 
after the receipt of Mrs. Moulton's letter, and unani- 
mously voted to call the Mutual Council as requested, 
to advise upon six questions, which in the opinion of 
the church were all that were raised by Mrs. Moulton’s 
letter. 

On December 3d Mrs. Moulton sent another letter 
to the church, desiring that four other questions 
sbould be added for submission to the Council. 

On December 16th the church declined to consent to 
these additional questions. | 

On December 27th the church received from Mrs. 
Moulton another letter proposing that all the ques- 
tions previously considered should be withdrawn, and 
the Council convened to consider two questions only, 
which she stated. The church at once unanimously 
voted to accede to this proposition; and appointed a 
Committee to take charge of arrangements for the 
council, with instructions to insert in the letter-missive 
the two questions proposed by Mrs. Moulton in her 
precise words. 

On December 28th Mrs. Moulton was requested to 
confer ia person or by representative with the Com- 
mittee upon the form of the letter-missive and the 
composition of the council. She declined to attend on 
that occasion, but on December 30th informed the 
Committee that she had retained J. M. Van Cott, Esq., 
as her counsel, and on that day Mr. Van Cott conferred 
with one of the Committee appointed for _ pur- 


pose. 

On December gist Mr. Van Cott agreed with the 
Committee upon the form of the letter-missive, but 
objected to holding the council in any of the buildings 
of Plymouth Church. This question being referred 
to the church on the same evening, the committee 
were instructed by the church to insist upon the 
meeting of the council being held in some building 
of Plymouth Church. On the same evening the com- 
mittee informed Mr. Van Cott of this decision, and at 
the same time assured him that the council should be 
convened in that partof the Plymouth Church buildings 
which he preferred, that admission should be by ticket 
only, and that ~ne-half of the tickets issued should be 
placed at ths disposal of Mrs. Moulton, so as to insure 
toherfrient al representation in the audience 
with the : , mouth Church 

On the evéhiug of January 3d, 1876, the committee 

again met Mr..." ben he agreed on behalf of 
Mra. Mou «ser ewaws. council should be called to 
meet in the lecture-room of Plymouth Church, subject 
to Mrs. Moulton's protest against such a proceeding 
as unjust. Both sides then proceeded to name the 
churches and ministers to be called into the council, 
Mr. Van Cott beginning the list with the name of the 
Broadway Tabernacle Church of New York City. 


The committee, before naming any church, at once 


informed bim tbat they had determined to invite on 
their part no church from New York City or Brook- 
lyn, for the reason that the case involved so much 
local feeling as to make it unwise to bring local 
churches into the controversy. Mr. Van Cott made 
no reply, and the reading of the list proceeded, each 
party alternately naming a church, and Mr, Van Cott 
on hia part naming the Church of the Pilgrims and 
the Clinton Avenue Church of Brooklyn among those 
which Mrs. Moulton desired to call. It wae agreed 
that Mr. Van Cott ‘should inquire of the pastors of 
_ ehurches named by bim whether they wuld be hei 


— — and that — the — 
sbould make a similar inquiry of the geste 


| eburebes named by the committee. 1 


The next meeting between Mr. Van Cott. and the 
Committee took place on the evening of January 7th, 
when, after it had been stated that the pastors of 
churches named, with one or two exceptions, had ex- 
pressed a willingness to attend, the Committee stated 
that they desired to call Mr. Van Cott’s attention to 
what they conceived were proper objections to the 
Church of the Pilgrims and the Clinton Avenue 
Church of Brooklyn. These objections they stated 
verbally; but Mr. Van Cott desiring to have them re 
duced to writing and a copy left with him, the follow- 
ing paper was prepared upon the spot, and placed in 
his hands; 

1. That the pastors of these two churches are well known 
to have committed themselves to the side of Mrs. Moulton in 
this controversy, and that one of them has publicly declared 
that Plymouth Church was ung wrong in its ae 
tion. 

“2. That those two have assumed an attitude dis- 
tinctly hostile to Plymouth Church, from which attitude 
they have never withdrawn. 

“3. That Mrs. Moulton has for some time past been a regu- 
lar attendant at one of these churches, and is understood to 
bave avowed her intention of uniting with it, if permitted 
by the result of this council.” 

The Committee at the same time distinctly and em- 
phatically assured Mr. Van Cott that they had uo 
intention of withdrawing from the Council or of de- 
laying the call in case he did not acquiesce in these 
suggestions. Mr. Van Cott.protested against these ob- 
jections being made at this stage of affuirs, on the 
ground that if such objections were to be made at all 
they should have been made when the list of churches 
was originally given. To this the Committee replied 
that the list of churches was a surprise to them; that 
they had no opportunity to confer with each other 
upon the subject at their former meeting, held as it 
was in Mr. Van Cott’s presence and in his own house, 
especially as one of their number was absent; and 
that they had raised these objections on the very 
first occasion of meeting with Mr. Van Cott after they 
had received the list of churches proposed by him. 

The Committee then declared their willingness to 
keep the fact of these objections entirely private, if 
agreeable to Mr. Van Cott. But he declined this 
proposition, saying that he should reserve to himself 
the right of making any use of the paper given to him 
which he saw fit. It was then agreed that Mr. Van 
Cott should meet one or two of the Committee on the 
evening of January 10th. At that time Mr. Van Cott 
handed to the sub-committee calling upon him a paper 
objecting to what he called the protest of the Plymouth 
Church Committee, and requesting that it should be 
withdrayp, adding that if the protest was not with- 
drawn then he, while objecting to the regularity of pro- 
test on either side, should protest on behalf of Mrs. 
Moulton that the pastors of four of the churches named 
by the Com were either prejudiced in favor of 
Plymouth Church in this controversy, or likely to be 
unduly influenced in its favor. 

The Committee, ou the same evening, January 10th, 
sent a letter to Mr. Van Cott saying, among other 
things, Your right to name one-half the council is 
not disputed, and we have simply called your atten- 
tion to considerations which seem to us to require 
reflection on your part, and on the part of the churches 
referred to. We repeat what we said in the first in- 
stance, that we do not for a moment think of with- 
drawing from the Mutual Council in case you disregard 
our suggestions.“ 

After stating that they bad not learned any fact 
which indicated that the pastors objected to by Mr. 
Van Cott had committed themselves to any side of the 
controversy between Plymouth Church and Mrs. 
Moulton, the Committee added, Nevertheless, as we 
are sincerely desirous of securing a fuir and impartial 
council, we now offer, without inquiry into the facts 
of the case, to withdraw the names of all the churches 
to which you have made objection on behalf of Mrs. 
Moulton, upon condition that you, on her part, with- 
draw the names of the two churches to which objec- 
tions have been suggested by us.“ 

On January 12, Mr. Van Cott again requested the 
Committee to withdraw what he called their protest. 
On the same evening the Committee answered that 
they could not change their position, but that they 
were ready to sign the letter-missive, with the two 
churches included in the list. 

On January 14, Mr. Van Cott replied in a long letter, 
conclading with a refusal on the part of Mrs. Moulton 
to proceed any further with the Council, and a dec- 
laration that she abandoned the entire project upon 
the ground that the objections raised by the Commit- 
tee had prevented ber from securing the attendance 
of the Church of the Pilgrims and tbe Clinton Avenue 
Church. 

These facts are uncontradicted and unquestionable. 

Plymouth Church has not merely desired, but has 
persistently sought a Mutual Council, no matter what 
cburches should be included. It has never withdrawn 
its consent to such a council. It never for a moment 
refused to invite any church named by Mrs. Moulton. 
It never proposed to give publicity to the suggestions 
made concerning the two churches, It bas simply re- 
fused to admit that those suggestions were not well 
founded, and ‘thus to certify to the fairness and im- 
partiality of those whom it believed n 
committed to ove side of 3 


COUNCIL, » 


(The Springfield Union.) 
in ts Ade 80 very difficult to understand why the 
“independent” journals and Mrs. Moulton, and 


the conduct of Mr. Beecher and Plymouth Church. 
But it is strange that Mr. Van Cott, a lawyer. some 


judicial character of such a council as to demand as 
an ultimatum to be allowed to invite to sit upom it 
two men who so recently called a council and de- 
manded in language dictatorial, if not insolent, that it 


testimony, which was directly and positively contra- 
dicted by Mr. Beecher and his church. If Van Cott. 
was sitting as a judge and one of the Tweed cases 
should come before him, would he see no impropriety 


with quite as much justice as insist upon Storrs apd 
Budington sitting upon a council to try Beecher and 
his church; for it is well known these two doctors 
have been the leading counsel for Mr. Beecher’s ene- 


tion of this very council with Mrs. Moulton and Van 
Cott. It might be supposed that these clergymen 
would have a feeling of delicacy, if not of common 
justice, sufficient to prevent them from accepting an 
invitation to such a council without any suggestion or 
protest from Plymouth church. But the clerical mind 
seems to be singularly obtuse to the judicial character 
of councils. We once knew a case where a council 
was called before which the couduct of the pastor of a 
church was to be investigated. A prominent lawyer, 
who was very frequently consulted as to ecclesiastical 
matters, was chosen as lay delegate to the council, A 
few days afterwards the pastor whose conduct was 
called in question called at his office and began to tell 
his story. The lawyer informed bim it was not proper 
for him to listen to his story; that, the place for him 
to make his statement was in the open council. The 
clergyman was astonished, and said he got him ap- 
pointed as his friend and expected him to defend bim 
in the council. The lawyer, after trying in vain fora 
long time to make him see that an honest man could 
not act as council and judge in the same case, per- 
emptorily turned him outof his office. If the churches 
and clergymen wish to have their ecclesiastical coun- 
cils cease to be a laughing stock, they must recognize 
their judicial character and invite to them impartial 
and unprejudiced pastors and delegates, who can be e- 
pected to act fairly and honestly upon the evidence 
before them. The frequency of councils tbat have be- 
come simply wrestling matches between the friends 
and enemies of the pastors calling them is a scandal in 
the church. Plymouth Church ought, in the interes of 
common decency, not only to have protested against 
having Drs. Storrs and Budington sit upon the coun- 
cil, but to have refused to join in any council made 


themselves to either side of the controversy. 


THE MUTUAL COUNCIL. 
[Republican Standard and Times.“ 


to naught. Mr. Beecher’s counsel protested against 
the churches of Reverends Storrs and Budington 
being invited to the Council, but was willing to go on, 
even though the protest was not heeded. Then in 
retaliation Mrs. Moulton’s counsel protested against 
Beecher. Then in affected indignation that Mr. 
should select, the latter took the responsibility of put- 
ting an end to the affair. It is well known that Storrs 
and Budington are hostile to Beecher, and it would 
have been worse than silly to consent to submit the 
grave questions involved in this case to a tribunal 
some of whose members were out, open and pro- 
nounced enemics of one of the parties. 


to get him at disadvantage, and their great anxiety 


the country, are fast making public opinion a unit 
against them. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY. 
[The Titusville Morning Herald.) 


failure of the Mutual Council. 
her. Itistrue that Plymouth Church thought it bad 
to participate, as their prejudice and hostility were 
tions were not peremptory or prohibitory, and Ply- 
mouth Church was ready and- willing to waive them 
the same, and Mr. Beecher now seems determined to 
meet his adversaries face to face, and give them all 


sick of it, Mr. Beecher’s boldness and defiance, after 
—— comstraint and forbearance in the interest of 


| peace, seem to confound his persecutors, while they 
| 


. 


é 


up of clergymen and delegates who have committed. 


HIS council, which was agreed upon by attor- 
neys for Mr. Beecher and Mrs. Moulton, has o me 


four churches that had been selected by the friends of 


Beecher should object to any one Moulton’s friends 


The wrigglings and twistings of Beecher’s enemies 


and industry to have the nauseous matter kept before 


RS. Moulton is alone responsible for the 
She tries to lay 
the blame on Beecher, but the facts do not sustain | 
taste on her part to invite Drs. Budington and Storr 
unmistakable to Plymouth Church, but their objec- . 


and admit such jurors, if the plaintiff or prosecutor 
insisted upon it. The Advisory Council will go on — 


the councils and controversy they want, till they are 


— 


1 2 CHURCH AND THAT MUTUAL. 


even her husband and Tilton, should fail to see the 
least impropriety in Doctors Storrs and Budington 
sitting upon an ecclesiastical council to investigate 


times called judge,“ should so fail to recognize the 


should disfellowship Plymouth Church upon their own . 


in referring the case to Dudley Field? He could do so 


mies since the beginning of his troubles. It is also 
acknowledged that they have advised as to the forma- 


Rev. Trmotuy D. D., w Haven, Ct. 
| 
— | 
| 
q 
¥ 
| 
| 
— — 1 
4 
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HOME-MADE SUPERPHOSPHATE. 


NI following formula has been tried by a 
i number of farmers, who eonsider it an efficient 
fertilizer, and well adapted to all crops where super- 
phosphate is found useful. Being less expensive than 
most fertilizers of the same value, it seems to be well 


— trying: 
| Pure ground bone. 600 pounds. 
Bulphate of soda... a. 
Sulphuric acid » © 
Nitrate of So . 
Murtate ef seda (common salt)............ 50 
Plaster (sulphate of 980 
1310 pounds. 


Ir to the above seven bushels of dried peat are add- 
ed, the result will be about one ton of plant-food, 
eosting not far from twenty dollars. If, as claimed 
Wy some, it proves equal to the average grade of super- 
phosphates, it will be an economical manure. If the 
nitrate of soda were increased to 50 pounds, and sul- 
phate of ammonia added, say 20 pounds, it would, in 
eur jadgmeut, increase the effective value so as to 
more than equal the additional cost, and would in- 
erease the resulting profit. 


- POSSIBILITIES OF WHEAT CULTORE. 


ALTHOUGH the average yield of this cereal for 
the last few years has not probably exceeded 15 bush- 
els per acre, there is really no valid excuse for a rate 
of production so ridiculously low. While some farmers 
in nearly every section of the country seem to find a 
Aiflleulty in getting even as bigh as 15 bushels per aere, 
. is a well known fact that others, even in the same 
lecalities, succeed in getting from 20 to 30 bushels, and 
a few as high as 40 or 50 bushels. These facts clearly 
prove that there is a possibility in wheat culture that 
some farmers know how to reach, and others do not. 
It is stated by H. S. B., in the Country Gentleman, that 
S06 bushels of wheat per acre isa crop possible for all 
farmers. This is unquestionably claiming too much. 
But there is no reason to doubt, and it would not be 
gifficult to show that a yield of 80 bushels is fairly 
withiu reach of the average farmer. The writer above 
cited informs us that a neighbor of his recently ob- 
tained 55 bushels. It is his opinion that it pays well to 
eultivate wheat iu drills, at an extra cost of four to six 
dollars per acre. The other items of cost-he estimates 
at $18.50, which, with the extra cultivation charged at 
36, makes $24.50. The manure is not included in this 
estimate, but is off-set by the value of the straw. This, 
en a yield of 50 bushels, brings the cost per bushel 
down to 50 cts., which, at a market price of $1.25, leaves 
a margin of 75 cts. per bushel. 


WUTRITIVE VALUES OF DIFFERENT FEEDS. 


-NOTHING is more important for dairymen, and 
stock-breeders, or even for farmers in general, than to 
understand correctly the relative nutritive values of 
the different kinds of food for cattle. The following 
table gives the result of recent investigations by the 
best German authorities who have given much atten- 
on to this subjeet. 

The practice under this formula may doubtless be 
improved by the experience of American farmers. It 
is well worth a careful examination. Taking the feed- 
img value of meadow hay at €9 per ton the other kinds 
are found to correspond to the figures given in the 
fermula: 


Meadow bay, feeding vilive ..... ...... $9.00 per ton 
, Rye straw, 3.8 
, Wheat straw, 4.32 06 
Barley etraw, 4.88 
Oat straw, 5.9 
Pea straw, 6.00 
, Bean straw, 48 
f Wheat chaff, 6.0 


" These results deserve to be thoroughly tested, for if 
at all correct they are highly important. According 
to these figures the bean and pea crop are much more 
valuable than they have generally been considered. 


IMPROVEMENT OF BUTTER BY GOOD 
FEEDING. 
ar an evening discussion held during an Agricultu- 
ral Fair, many useful facts and much valuable infor- 


mation were elicited in regard to the feeding of cows. | 


It was generally held that cows should be so well fed 
with grain, in addition to hay or grass, that they will 
keep in high order all the time. This we believe to be 


sound doctrine and sure to pay in the long run. A 


fat cow always gives richer milk than a poor one. 
Give a small feed of grain in addition to grass and the 
immediate result is an increase in the yield of butter. 
Mr. A. P. Bronson confirmed the value of special feed, | 
- stating that any man could improve the quality ef his 
butter by adding two quarts of corn meal to the best 
of after-feed, and that half a pound more butter 
would be made per day to each cow. But the quality 
isimproved more than the quantity. This he knows | 


from actual test, and we have proved it from our own f to 


experience ; and we are also convinced, as another 
speaker remarked, that the farmer can make a third 


| pends on the price of the grain, the price of meat, 


refused Christian Unions, but every paper 


more butter from the same number of cows, wl add- 
ing a due proportion of wheat bran, oat and corn 
meal blended together. By this mode of feeding he 
has made from 280 to 300 pounds of butter to a cow 
even in dry seasons, and that the quality of the butter 
is better is beyond a doubt. 


TRR Best MARKET FOR CORN.—As a general 
rule, the best market for corn is undoubtedly in the 
stall and the pig-sty. Yet there are exceptional cases 
when grain may be sold with advantage. But when it 
is best to sell it aud when to feed it on the farm de- 


butter, cheese, or wool, the value of the manure on 
each particular farm, and on what it would cost to 
buy the manure. In the case of pigs, seven bushels of 
cern, fed properly, will give on an average 100 Ibs. of 
increase in live weight. The manure from this eorn is 
worth 20 cents for each of the seven bushels. When, 
therefore, ordinary pigs are worth 7 cts. a pound or 
over, live weight, it is clearly better, even at this price 
for the pork, to feed our corn to pigs than to sell it at 
70 cts. per bushel. 

There are cases when we can feed grain to cattle and 
sheep with more profit than to swine when the price 
of pork is low. And yet it is true that neither cattle 
nor sheep will gain as fast in proportion to the food 
consumed as a well bred pig. 


Publishers“ Department. 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 2, 1876. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND ADVERTISERS. 

A WORD of explanation seems called for by 
the complaints of some of our subscribers, who 
do not understand why we do not continue to 
send the paper after a subscription has expired, 
alleging that the neglect to remit promptly arises 
often through forgetfulness, Many of the relig- 
ious papers, they say, continue the subscription, 
until the subseriber orders it stopped, or refuses 
to take the paper from the post-office. 

The Christian Union, from its organization, has 
been conducted on strictly fair business princi- 
ples. The subscription price has always been 
as low as was consistent with the extremely lib- 
eral expenditures to editorial and other contribu- 
tors. The generous outlay to enlist the services 
of the most popular writers rapidly secured for 
the paper a handsome circulation, which at length 
exceeded that of any religious weekly in the 
world. Several of the most prominent works of 
fiction, which, in book form, have attained very 
large sales, first appeared in the Christian Union. 
We cite particularly, My Wife and I,” and We 
and Our Neighbors,” by Mrs. H. B. Stowe; The 
Cireuit Rider,” by Rev. Edward Eggleston ; 
“Work,” by Louisa M. Alcott; ‘St. George 
and St. Michael,” by George Macdonald; Brave 
Hearts,” by Rossiter W. Raymond, and others. 
At the same time the paper has eontained the 
greatest variety possible, suited to every member 
of the household. 

To accomplish this result, and also to make the 
paper a live medium to our advertisers, it was 
determined at the outset to carry no dead wood.” 
It was assumed that if, after due notiee, a sub- 
scriber failed to renew, he either did not want the 
paper or was unable to take it. If the former, he 
wouldn't read it, and his subscription was of no 
value to us or our advertisers, and it was not fair 
to count it as circulation. Our plan, therefore, 
has been and still is to enclose to each subscriber, 
whose subscription is to expire in a few weeks, a 
printed notice of the fact, and requesting a re- 
newal. If no reply is received the name is dropped 
by the clerk in charge of the mailing list. The pub- 
lisher, of course, has not time to critically examine 
the long mailing list, and does not know the 
names which are erased. There is, therefore, 
nothing personal in the erasure, as some seem to 


Every subscriber may keep advised of the dura- 
tion of his subscription by reading the yellow 
address-label on his paper. For instance: 


means that on the 16th of February, 1876, Mr. 
Smith’s subscription expires, and he should at 
once send his renewal and thus avoid the loss of a 
| single paper. 

Although the Christian Union was about the 
first of the religious weeklies to introduce this | 
innovation, it has been adopted by others, and 
will in time become universal. dte advantages 
advertisers are obvious. The post- bones 


throughout the country are not stuffed tall df 


—— for is taken out and carefully read. 
In bundreds of cases it is passed around from 
family to family, and it is a low estimate to state 
that each paper fs read on an average by at least 
five people. It is this feature, we do not doubt, 
that has given the Christian Union so high a 
value as one of the best advertising n, in 
the country. 

We present to-day a few more letters from our 
friends. The publication of the letter from the 
bed-ridden soldier in the Home in Ohio elicited 


several generous responses. We had already ac- 


| ceded to his request to continue his subscription, 


and the amounts received have been credited to. 
the charity fund to be applied to similar and 


equally meritorious cases which continually arise. 

Here is his letter : 

NATIONAL MILITARY Hows, 
MONTGOMERY Co., Ohio, Jan. iB 13, 1878. 

Dear Str: I have received your letter, and lami aleo in re- 
ceipt of the Christian Union, and please accept my sincere 
thanks, not only for the paper, so valuable, but for the very 
generous and kind manner in which you have informed me 
that my subscription is continued. If all soldiers posseased 
the same good feeling towards their comrades, how much 
more bappiness and friendly feeling there would be among 
them. That prosperity may attend your enterprise, and 
health and happiness to all connected with it, is the earnest 
wish of Yours, very respectfully, 

IgAIAH BARTLEY. 


R. C. E., of New York, writes: 


I send you $3.20. Please place to credit of Isaiah Bartley, 
and continue his paper. If he is supplied, send to some 
other worthy person.“ 


Mrs. 8. A. C., of Upland, Pa., sends two names, 
and adds: 


Both of these parties stopped the —, on account of the 
hatefa) things it said about Mr. Beecher. In case no one else 
has already sent the Christian Union to that dleabled soldier, 
whose letter is in your last iseue, please send him a copy for 
one year, and charge it to me.“ 


J. W., of Rockaway, N. J., writes: 


“The last number of the Christian Union tells me the very 
thing I have been wishing a long time to know, and that is: 
of some one who very much wants that paper, but cannot 
afford to take it. 

“ The long-continued, most diabolical and persistent perse- 
cution of Mr. Beecher is in one way harder, I think, for his 
„ends who are strangers to him than for his personal friends. 

“ They have the relief of helping and serving him in a hun- 
dred ways. But we—what can we do! Nothing; but watch 
the battle from afar, and be still, ahd pray for him, believing 
that some time God will wholly deliver him. 

It was with a feeling of real pleasure that I read your sug- 
gestion of raising a fund for those who want the Christian 
Union, but have not means to subscribe for it. And I now 
enclose a P. O. order for $6.40 to continue the paper to those 
two subscribers whose letters were published in the Christian 
Union of Jan. 12, or if some one else has already preceded me 
in this, to any others in like circumstances. 

“It is a relief to do even a very Uttle thing expressive of un- 
changeable faith in and intense and genuine sympathy for Mr 
Beecher. I much regret that I can only send such a tan 
amount. It certainly is out of all proportion with the fceling. 
which prompts my sending.“ 


“Cushing,” of Boston, encloses $12.80 as a con- 
tribution to the charity fund, and after requesting 
us to send the paper to the soldier and another 
needy subscriber, says: 

“I shall consider it a great privilege to pay for the Union 
for those persons commeneing on the first of this month, or 
at such time as they ceased to receive it. 

“Tf the first-named persons have previously been provided 
fer by some one, please use the check as you think best. 

I think I value the Chrietian Union more and more every 
year, especially the sermons of Mr. Beecher; and the more 
he is slandered the more highly I respect and love him, and 
my fervent prayer is that God will continue to keep and bices 
Henry Ward Beecher.“ 


S. J. R., of Thomaston; Me., encloses $9 for her 
own subscription for this paper and St. Nicholas, 
and adds: 


“With the rest of the money yeu may send the Christian 
Union to some one who would like to take it and is not able 
to do o. « I should be very sorry to do without the 


paper.“ 
— 


EXPIRATIONS.— Loox AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 


‘SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 


RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 
— 


BOUND VOLUMES FOR SALE. 
Volumes V., VI. and VII. of the Christian 
Union. Price $8 per volume, sent by express at 
purchaser's expense. Each volume contains twen- 
ty-six numbers, and is handsomely bound in cloth. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

‘THe Christian Unto may be had in Great Brit- 
ain through Sampson, Low & Co., 188 Fleet St., 
London, To the subscription priee 61.04 should 
be added to prepay postage; and 15 per cent. 
may te deducted from the gross amount as the 
average premium on gold, ° 
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STORIES OF THE WAR: 
the common reader I believe that 
personal experience is always mere 
interesting than any amount of general- 
izing, and in this faith I will briefly set 
forth two ineidents of army life, whieh 
fre none the less entertaining from the 
fact that they are beyond the common 
experiences of the military career. The 
first is a leaf out of the record of Oupt. 
N. F. Porter, of the New. Jette Cavalry, 
descriptive of one ineidént alone of bis 
confinement in Libby Prison in 1963. He 
was taken prisoner with his company 
outside Port Hudson in June, and from 
that moment until his escape from the 
months after—end his was 
very first escape from that p 
adventures were many and full of m 
terest. I had the whole story from his 
own lips in 1864, and wy note-bock is fall 
of it; but one incident only will suffice 
for the present purpose. It is one which 
he described as something that pro- 
duced more emotion than I have ever 
seen, aside from it, among a crowd of 
meu.” It must be premised that he was 
one of almost 200 Union officers at this 
time within the walls, who were confined 
in rooms up stairs. Among his com- 
panions were Gen. Neal Dow, Col. 
Streight, afterward known to fame by 
the exploit of himself and others in 
eseaping by “ tunneling out,“ and Lieut. 
Col. Irvine, afterward Adjutant General, 
of New-York. 
| All the Captains among the prisoygers 
were one day ordered below, into the 
commandant’s room. More than fifty of 
us were thus assembled and counted. 
Major Turner, the commandant, was sit- 
ting by the table with an open cigar box 
before him, half filled with paper slips. 
A murmur of delighted discovery ran 
from lip to lip. We were certain of 
being exchanged; but never were men 
more deceived. Ranging us around the 
room, the eommandant said: 

We have received news of the exe- 
cation of two of our captains in Ohio as 
spies, by Gen. Burnside, and our govern- 
ment proposes to retaliate. I am ordered 
to select by lot two of the Yankee eap- 
tains confined here, for immediate exe- 
cution. In this box is the name of each 
of you; the drawing can be done in such 
manner as you prefer. You can talk 
together abeut it, and arrange the details 
to suit yourselves, so that it proceed at 
once. The men selected will be led from 
here to execution, Confer together, and 
say how you will have it.“ 

I think five minutes passed before a 
word was spoken. The revulsion was 80 
painfal from the hopeful expectation of 
a moment before that we eould only look 
blankly into each other’s faces and keep 
silent. 

„Well, make haste,” said Turner. 

A few of us exchanged a few words. 
Then some spokesman declared that we 
should have nothing to do with what we 
regarded as a flagrant outrage upon the 
rights of prisoners and the rules of 
eivilized war, 

“Very well,” said Turner, harshly, 
“I'l arrange it for you. We are bound 
to make Burnside and all of your 
generals sick of this sort of thing; and 
we will begin with you. You, sir, may 
draw two slips out of that box,gne after 
another. Mix them up together first.” 

He spoke to a gray-haired chaplain of 
one of our regiments, who, strangely 
enongh, had been for some time detained 
im the Libby. The old man was a general 
favorite, and at the eommand he clasped 
his thin hands and looked around on the 
somber faces ib pitiful distress. 

My God, I can’t!” be sobbed, and the 
tears rolled down his cheeks. We par- 
tially forgot our own fears in witnessing 
his trouble. There were many white 
faces and many loud-beating hearts 
among us; but we assured the chaplain 


that if one of our number must make the! 


fatal allotment, we would prefer t — 
he should do it. He hesitated a mom 
stepped up to the box with averted re 


and after mingling the ballots together, 


drew one out. In the midst of the most 


painful hush that I ever heard he handed | 


it to Major Turner, who apfolded it and 
read the name; “Capt. John W. Sawyer.“ 
It was the name of as bruve a fellow as 


sip was drawn, handed to the com- 
mandant, and read. For an instaat 
Major Turner hesitated. 

“Blind writing,” he- muttered, loud 
enough to be heard across the room. 
“What in ——is it, anyway? Captain 
B—; yes, that’s a B; F, I think—yer, 
N, and then a P—.”’ 

He was reading my own doom from 
that little slip of paper! Thus far he had 
read my exact initials. Iknew was 
none other in my room, and I could not 
hope there was in the prison, with the 
game. I grew faint, and leaned on the 
shoulder of my neighbor. With a dead 
— deepak at my heart, I fastened | 
my eyes on the fase of the commandant, | 
and awaited the sound of my name. 

„B. F—that’s sure, he went on. “Is 
the next a P, I wonder? No—it’sanother 
F—and the pame is Flynn— Captain B. 
F. Flynn.“ 

Well—tbat was such arevuision as very | 
few men can experience in this life. The 
throbbing of my heart as the blood went 
back to it sounded to my ears like the 
strokes of the hammer on the anvil. I 
felt something as the cataleptic must feel ) 
when his coffin-lid is torn off at the grave 
by some one who has detected natere’s | 
awful secret. The two doomed Captains 
bade us farewell manfully (I believe they 
were more mapful about it than the rest 
of us), and were taken away by the 
guard, while we were returned to our 
quarters. 

The names of Flynn and Sawyer ought 
to have a prominent place among those 
of the heroes of the great rebellion, if 
mental torture is to be counted in the 
making of such. They were not execut- 
ed; but they lived for weeks in daily 
expectation of the order to go out to 
their death, and they bore the torment 
as bravely as it is in man to bear it. On 
leaving the prison they were taken be- 
fore Gen. Winder, the commandant of 
the city, who heaped unmeasured abuse 
and insiit upon them (strange to say), | 
and ordered them to be confined iu irons. 
This treatment they endured until the 
selection of Gen. Fitz Lee and another 
Confederate prisouer of high rank, by | 
our War Department, for retaliation, 
admonished the authorities at Richmond 
that this was a game that two could 
play at.“ The irons of our two Captains 
were removed, and the execution was 
deferred. Time passed on, and save their 
separate coufluement, they were not mo- 
lested, until one day they were sent back 
to the Libby. This was the end of the 
matter; Dut it is easy to understand that 
the actual pang of death could not have 
added largely to their sufferings.— Times. 
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